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O MAKE THE MOST of today's invest- 

ment opportunities, you must adopt a 
realistic policy and keep your holdings ad- 
justed to changing conditions. Although aver- 
age stock prices are in historically high ground, 
many individual issues have failed to keep pace 
while others have outstripped the averages. 
This is indicative of the highly selective char- 
acter of the market, a pattern which is ex- 
pected to be even more pronounced in the 
months ahead. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


To appraise accurately the significance of 
the various factors influencing security values 
is no longer a one-man job. It calls for the 
facilities, experience and judgment of a well 
established organization, skilled in the analysis 
and determination of investment trends. That 
is why so many investors have found our 
Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable 
value in helping them to establish and maintain 
an investment program exactly suited to their 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 


better investment results Name 








particular needs and conforming at all times 
to the economic outlook. 

In a matter of such vital importance you 
owe it to yourself to seek sound investment 
guidance to preserve your capital and main- 
tain your income. The knowledge that your 
investments are under the continuing super- 
vision of an organization whose -sole job for 
almost half a century has been serving the in- 
vestor will provide relief from constant worry. 
You have the assurance that every possible 
precaution is being taken to safeguard your 
investment welfare by keeping your holdings 
adjusted to changing economic conditions. 


PLANNED PROGRAM 


Under the guidance of our Staff you follow 
a carefully planned program with the assurance 
that all new developments and potential in- 
fluences affecting your security holdings are 
being constantly appraised. The changes in 
investment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful analysis of 
every pertinent factor. 

Specializing in the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL 
Wor tp RESEARCH BurEAUu is ideally equipped 
to help you obtain far better investment re- 
sults than would be possible without the benefit 
of sound guidance. As a subscriber you have 
at your command the facilities, training and 
judgment of a large group of investment 
specialists—not the opinion of one individual 
—but the combined judgment of a well estab- 
lished organization devoting its entire time 
and energies to the analysis and determina- 
tion of investment trends and security values. 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 


Year after year a large majority of our 
clients renew their subscriptions to our Per- 
sonal Supervisory Service. Why not decide to 
join this group of satisfied investors and follow 


a carefully planned and supervised program 
in the future? 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(CO Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


(C0 | enclose a list of my presont holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


C] Income (CO Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 


It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 
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MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


That’s why the young man wanted 
our help. 


For some time he’d been buying 
stocks for price appreciation and lib- 
eral returns. He felt that since he was 
single he could afford a fair degree _ 
of risk, particularly when he was 
making nearly 7% on a portfolio of 
nine stocks worth a little more than 
$20,000. 


But now he was getting married 
and he thought it would be wise to 
make safety of principal his primary 
objective. 


He wondered if we wouldn’t re- 
view his portfolio from that stand- 
point .. . make any suggestions we 
saw fit ...and recommend which se- 
curities he should sell to increase his 
cash reserves. 


Our Research Department was 
happy to help him, of course. They 
suggested that he prune several of 
the more speculative issues from his 
list and establish a portfolio better 
designed to safeguard his capital 
— but one that would still return 


about 61/,%. 


We could send a copy of that re- 
vised portfolio as a sample of our 
service—but why not ask Research 
about your own situation? 


They'll be happy to analyze any 
stocks you already own... prepare a 
suitable program for any specific sum 
. +. Or give you their advice on any 
investment problem you may have. 


There’s no charge either, whether 
you’re a customer or not. Simply ad- 
dress your letter to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL, Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 100 Cities 
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JOHN MORRELL & CO. 
DIVIDEND NO. 92 


A dividend of Twelve 
and One-Half Cents 
(0.125) per share on 
the capital stock of 
ohn Morrell & Co. 
will be paid July 30, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record July 10, 1952, as 
shown on the books of the Company. 


Ottumwa, lowa George A. Morrell, V. P. & Treas. 
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Last-Half Business 
Should Be Good 


Steel strike is a drag on the economy, but this is a 


temporary influence. Natural and political factors 


assure a high level of business during coming months 


| the moment, many business 
statistics make unpleasant reading. 
Industrial production in June was the 
smallest since shortly after the 
Korean War started, and the pros- 
pects of early substantial improve- 
ment are none too bright. Carloadings 
are off, electric power sales are nar- 
rowing their margin of gain over 1951 
totals, and hardly a day goes by 
without its quota of announcements 
dealing with worker lay-offs, short- 
ened work-weeks or even plant shut- 
downs. 


Temporary Factor 


However, this is wholly a tempo- 
rary condition, being due almost en- 
tirely to the steel strike. Steel is 
perhaps the most basic of all our 
industries ; when the major portion of 
the facilities in this field cease operat- 
ing, there is a sharp drop in demand 
for coal, zinc and many other ma- 
terials and equally sharp curtailments 


in the other direction, among the in-. 


dustry’s customers. Automobile 
manufacturers and others using large 
amounts of steel are forced to reduce 
the scope of their own operations, 
and in the process of doing so they 
stop buying the many other materials 
which enter into their products. Thus, 
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the effect of the steel stoppage rapidly 
spreads into areas having no seeming 
connection with steel.’ 

This situation will not be wholly 
corrected for some weeks after a 
settlement is reached and the mills 
start operating once more. But re- 
covery from the present artificial 
slump should be complete, barring 
major strikes in other basic indus- 
tries, and the chances are good that 
business volume in the last half of the 
year will make a very favorable com- 
parison both with first-half levels 
(even before the strike) and with the 
performance for the second half of 
1951. 

One reason for this prospect is 
non-permanent in nature, and almost 
as artificial as the effect of the steel 
strike, but it is not to be lightly dis- 
missed. This is the political factor. 
The Administration would risk hand- 
ing the election to the Republicans on 
a silver platter if it failed to maintain 
prosperity, or the illusion of pros- 
perity, until November, and it has 
varied and immense powers available 
with which to bolster economic activ- 
ity if it should show signs of lagging. 

It can step up the pace of military 
orders and the farm price support 
program; it can relax existing re- 





strictions such as those governing 
home mortgage credit ; it can arrange 
its financing operations in such a way 
as to exert the maximum stimulating 
effect; and if permission is required 
from Congress for any such moves 
not too obviously designed to buy 
the election, such permission will 
probably be forthcoming—for Con- 
gressmen are running for re-election, 
too. 

There are many other more lasting 
influences also tending to support the 
level of business activity. Defense 
outlays are increasing month by 
month and will not reach a peak for 
at least a year. Actually, the peak is 
likely to be postponed longer than 
that. Capital expenditures by busi- 
ness will show only a modest decline 
(largely seasonal) during the current 
quarter, and unless there is a drastic 
change in business planning over the 
next few months the indications are 
that there will be an increase during 
the final quarter of the year to a level 
close to the all-time peak reached in 
the last quarter of 1951. 


Residential Construction 


Even without the benefit of the re- 
cent relaxation in the terms of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s Regulation 
X, residential building activity has 
been an important sustaining factor 
in recent months. Housing starts 
exceeded comparable 1951 levels from 
March through May after lagging by 
only a thin margin in February. Un- 
der the latest extension of the De- 
fense Production Act, the President 
is empowered to order what amounts 
to an almost complete suspension of 
Regulation X if starts during any 

Please turn to page 27 
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Liberal Yields from 
Rail Preferred Stocks 


Relatively few issues are of investment grade, but 


stocks of several reorganized lines offer generous 


returns from dividends that now appear well secured 


he rail preferred stock group is 

frequently shunned by investors 
for the simple reason that there are 
sO many issues—each with its own 
particular provisions—that it is some- 
times difficult to separate the wheat 
from the chaff, figuratively speaking. 
Moreover, only a handful of rail pre- 
ferreds are of investment grade while 
others represent reorganized roads 
that have been on a dividend-paying 
basis for a relatively short period of 
time. On the brighter side, there are 
strong indications that 1952 will 
prove to be one of the best in rail- 
road history from an earnings stand- 
point, with net income not far below 
the 1942 peak of $901.7 million. 


With such an auspicious earnings 
background, prospects for full pay- 
ment of preferred dividends by car- 
riers with only average records have 
been materially enhanced and some 
roads with arrears may find it pos- 
sible to liquidate their back dividends. 
Another factor worth considering is 
that convertible and participating pro- 
visions—of doubtful value under less 
favorable operating conditions—may 
prove of real worth in certain cases. 
Of course, investors must be realistic 
in appraising the potential value of 
these privileges. Chicago & North 
Western preferred, for example, 
shares equally with the common stock 
in dividends up to $1, after payment 


of $5 on the junior issue. But noth- 
ing has been paid on the common 
since 1950 and only $2.55 per share 
of preferred was earned last year; 
since dividends are cumulative to the 
extent earned, this became an accu- 
mulation which was cleared by a 
$2.55 payment in March. 

Not so remote is Western Pacific 
preferred’s right to share equally with 
the common stock after payments of 
$3 on the junior stock in any one 
year. The common is currently on a 
$3 annual basis and if this rate were 
to be increased, the preferred would 
also benefit. Interesting conversion 
features attach to the Seaboard Air 
Line and Denver & Rio Grande 
Western preferreds, both of which 
are exchangeable for common on a 
share-for-share basis. The Seaboard 
preferred is currently priced at only 
eight points higher than the common 
even though both pay $5 a year, and 
any advance in the junior equity 
would be reflected in preferred quo- 
tations. A somewhat paradoxical 
situation exists in the case of the 
Denver issues, with the preferred cur- 
rently yielding more than the com- 


Comparative Data on Leading Railroad Preferred Stocks 


Shares 


7—Charges &—, 





Divi- Outst’g ee Pfd. Divs. 
dend (000 Per Sha Times Earned o Special ~ Call Recent 
BETTER GRADE Rate Omitted) 1950 "1951 1950 1951 Provisions Price Price Yield 
Atchison, Top. & S. F.. S$2.50 2,483 $33.08 $29.53 6.16 5.66 Non-cumulative Not 56 4.5% 
Chesapeake & Ohio. . Q3.50 176 174.87 215.83 3.62 4.04 Cumulative Convert. into 1.6 com. 105 87 4.0 
Norfolk & Western. . Q1.00 880 33.32 34.96 17.03 12.46 Non-cumulative Not 26 38 
Reading Co. Ist....... Q2.00 559 1663 17.04 2.69 2.09 Non-cumulative Ss FD 5. 
Union Pacific ......... $2.00 1,991 35.15 34.59 7.65 7.89 Non-cumulative Not 49 4.1 
Virginian Rwy........ 01.50 1,118 6.10 6.51 2.30 2.43 Cumulative Not 31 48 
MEDIUM GRADE 
Chic. Rock Island & 
| ge ea Q$5.00 705 $23.96 $20.48 8.34 6.51 Cum. to extent earned (a) 105 90 5.6% 
—— & Rio Grande A5.00 325 18.51 24.56 14.41 15.53 Cum. to extent earned (a) ~~ 0|OU 7 
OR FIRE RT ea 
i te a 05.00 403 2448 2417 2.23 2.23 Cum. up to $15 a share 100 68 7.3 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio.. Q5.00 283 24.79 20.51 2.35 2.07 Cum. to extent earned 100 73 68 
Illinois Central “A” . S6.00 186 156.19 97.12 3.53 2.62 Non-cumulative (a) 115 104 58 
Kansas City Southern. 04.00 210 29.28 2484 2.66 2.38 Non-cumulative Not 71 5.6 
St. Louis-San Fran. ... 05.00 619 1818 1454 1.83 1.70 Cum. to extent earned (b) 100 67 7.5 
Seaboard A. L. “A”... 05.00 150 74.30 82.01 i7.94 i9.21 Non-cumulative (a) 100 100 5.0 
Southern Railway .... 05.00 600 37.33 31.43 2.23 2.01 Non-cumulative 100 60 83 
Western Pacific ...... 05.00 318 25.99 23.14 13.06 7.72 Cum. to extent earned (h) 100 94 5.3 
SPECULATIVE 
Bangor & Aroostook... ©$5.00 38 $33.18 $18.67 2.40 1.66 Cumulative (c) 102% 70 7.1% 
i See A4.00 589 7.53 10.10 1.05 1.25 Non-cumulative Not 44 9.1 
Chic. & East. Ill. “A”... 2.00 384 6.93 4.69 1.74 2.12 Cum. to extent earned So” B@ 77 
Chic. Gt. Western..... 2.50 366 5.31 3.14 1.38 1.50 Cum. up to $7.50 a share (e) Se | di zk 
Chic., Mil. St. P. & P. 
ee ae onan A5.00 1,122 12.87 8.98 i5.58 i4.29 Non-cumulative (f) 100 44 11.4 
Chic. & North West. 
ern 5.00 914 6.44 2.55 2.07 1.47 Cum. to extent earned (g) 105 40 12.5 
N. Y., N. H. & Hart- 
onc scones 5.00 391 16.93 10.25 1.39 1.28 Cum. to extent earned. Arrears 100 54 





equally with common after latter receives $3 in any one year. 


annual payments. 


4d 


i—Fixed charges only. 


total $12 a share (a) 


a—Convertible share for share into common stock. b—Convertible into two shares of common. 
of $20 in cash. e—Arrears equaled $3.15 per share on 6-30-52. f— Participates equally with common in dividends up to $1 after $3.50 is paid on common. 
g—Convertible share-for-share into common and participates equally with common in dividends up to $1 after $5 is paid on common. h—Participates 


A—Annual payments. 


c—Convertible into two common shares on payment 


OQ—Quarterly payments. S—Semi- 
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mon stock; this would indicate either 
that the preferred is underpriced, or 
that the common is overpriced (since 
the senior issue should sell on a lower 
yield basis) but the explanation ap- 
parently lies in expectations of an in- 
crease in the common dividend rate. 
A similar anomaly exists in the case 
of the Illinois Central common and 
preferred stocks. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois is 
something of a special situation. The 
road recently declared a $2 dividend, 
payable in common stock, on its “A” 
shares; together with $2 in cash, to 
be paid quarterly, this would elimi- 
nate arrears on the senior issue. 
However, a holder of the “A” stock 
has filed suit against the road and 
seeks to recover the fair value of his 
shares. Regardless of the outcome of 
this suit, the carrier will benefit con- 
siderably from traffic resulting from 
the construction of huge power sta- 
tions at Joppa, Ill., to serve the new 
atomic energy plant at Paducah, Ky. 


Dividend Practices 


The periodicity of payments varies 
among the individual issues. Some 
pay dividends semi-annually and oth- 
ers only once a year, so that there 
are long periods that are barren, in- 
sofar as income is concerned. Illinois 
Central pays dividends semi-annually, 
. but declares both payments in Jan- 
uary. On the other hand, the ’Frisco 
and the Erie are on a quarterly basis, 
but have already declared the full 
amount payable this year. Investors 
should scan the applicable provisions 
thoroughly before purchase of any 
issue and should especially note 
whether dividends are cumulative or 
not. This is not an overriding con- 
sideration in gilt-edge situations like 
Atchison and Union Pacific, but is 
important in lesser-quality issues. 

The segregation of rail preferreds 
into three quality classifications is, of 
necessity, somewhat arbitrary. Some 
may feel, for example, that Baltimore 
& Ohio preferred belongs in the 
medium grade group and that Gulf, 


Mobile & Ohio and ’Frisco preferreds . 


are of lesser quality than others de- 
signated medium grade. However, 
this should not impair the usefulness 
of the statistical comparison, which 
1s primarily designed to aid investors 
In appraising the more important is- 
sues in this neglected group. 
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Country Faces Era 


Of New Road Building 


Need in many areas has reached crisis stage, and large 


sales volume is in prospect for equipment makers and sup- 


pliers. Toll road growth to bring more large bond issues 


Cp pressure is on for more and 
better roadways. A system of 
highways and bridges designed to ac- 
commodate 30 million cars at a speed 
of 40 miles an hour obviously awaits 
some vigorous overhauling in order 
to carry today’s 52 million cars at 
speeds of 50 to 70 miles an hour. 
Only about five per cent of the coun- 
try’s more heavily traveled roads are 
considered to be in proper shape to 
handle modern traffic needs. High- 
way experts say that several thou- 
sand bridges must be renovated or 
rebuilt. 

The nation’s highway system be- 
came obsolescent not overnight but 
during the depression years of the 
1930s and the building-restricted war 
years of the 1940s when, in the ordi- 
nary course of events, new projects 
would have been pushed ahead rapid- 
ly. Not until postwar prosperity put 
millions more cars and trucks on the 
road did it become plainly apparent 
that the arteries of travel were woe- 
fully inadequate to accommodate the 
vast traffic loads. The president of the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials, testifying before Con- 
gress, stated this year that a con- 





New Toll Roads 


Cost 
Under Construction Miles (Millions) 


N. Y. State Thruway... 535 $500 
Turner Turnpike (Okla- 
I ovine cases 68 38 
*Authorized 
Ohio Turnpike ..-..... 241 326 
Garden State Parkway 
ES 6a ae 168 285 
Mass. East-West High- 
ee ee ee 130 150 
West Virginia Turnpike 8&8 96 
Georgia Turnpike ..... 65 92 
Penna.-N. J. Turnpike 
Connection ......... 39 50 
Virginia-Carolina 
IG 3 od cok Stud decree 54 as 
1,408  $1,499.5 
Source: Engineering News-Record. *Costs in 


each case are estimated. 








Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission 


servative estimate of the amount 
needed to bring the Federal-aid sys- 
tem of highways up to date is $32 
billion; three years ago it was $29 
billion. In other words, the roads 
have been wearing out faster than the 
postwar rebuilding rate. Over-all 
road needs, it is estimated, now re- 
quire an annual expenditure of at 
least $5.5 billion for construction and 
maintenance, a rate which would be 
maintained for at least 15 years. In 
1951, a total of $4.2 billion was spent. 

Congress has responded by author- 
izing $1.1 billion in Federal aid to 
states in the fiscal years 1953-55, or 
$550 million in each year, an amount 
which the states will be required to 
match «n a 50-50 basis. This is a 
fairly sizable increase over the $438.6 
million provided in fiscal 1951, and 
the approximately $500 million cur- 
rent authorization. Billions of dollars 
in other funds will be provided by 
local governmental units. But the 
road building program is probably 
destined to grow in later years since 
the present Federal appropriation is 
considered to be much less than is 
actually needed. Sooner or later, 
some future administration probably 

Please turn to page 21 
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Fast Growth for 


Remington Rand 


Diversification and aggressive promotion result in faster sales 


growth than average of industry. Stock not of same invest- 


ment rank as some similar issues but stature is improving 


ypewriters, adding machines and 

other appliances for the average 
office will continue the principal 
source of Remington Rand’s sales, be- 
vond doubt, but the company’s field 
is steadily widening and each year 
its output shows further diversifica- 
tion. Despite its entry into the pro- 
duction of electronic equipment, its 
$750,000 Univac electronic calcula- 
tor (the first model of which was 
delivered a year ago to the United 
States Census Bureau) is unlikely to 
find a wide market in the business 
world. It is significant, however, of 
the progress Remington Rand has 
made in the industry’s division of 
electronics, once looked upon as pe- 
culiarly an area of International Busi- 
ness Machines’ activities. 


Plus Others 


Another new product is the system 
devised for. the 118-mile New Jersey 
Turnpike, opened early this year. The 
device automatically counts axles of 
cars entering and leaving the high- 
way, audits toll collectors’ accounts at 
the end of each day, and summarizes 
also data on mileage, average revenue 
for each type of vehicle, indicates the 
most-used and least-used interchange 
points or exits and entrances, and 
totals the traffic between each inter- 
change. It is expected this system 
will be speedily in use on many toll 
highways, following its success on 
the New Jersey Turnpike. 

Notwithstanding scarcities of criti- 
cal materials from time to time dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended March 31, 
last, Remington Rand’s sales in- 
creased 21 per cent over the preced- 
ing year to $227.4 million. While 
costs rose somewhat more, percent- 
agewise, operating income of $40.6 
million was still almost 18 percent 
above the $34.5 million reported for 
the 1950-51 fiscal year. 

Taxes climbed almost 30 per cent 
6 


to $17.7 million but final net income 
of $15.1 million or $2.96 per share of 
common stock topped the previous 
year’s net of $14 million or $2.87 per 
common share. Financial position 
improved during the year, current 
assets of $142.3 million as of March 
31, 1952, comparing with $105.4 mil- 
lion one year earlier, while current 
liabilities increased only $5.5 million 
to $51.4 million vs. $45.9 million. 
Working capital of $90.9 million—a 
ratio of 2.8-to-l—compared with 
$59.5 million at the end of March, 
1951. 

Remington Rand’s expansion pro- 
gram on which $51.2 million was 
spent in the past six years, is not 
confined to operations in the United 
States. Six months ago it disclosed 
plans for a typewriter plant in Naples, 
Italy, as a step toward developing 
manufacturing operations in countries 
where U. S. dollars are scarce or 
where licensing restrictions bar im- 
ports direct from the United States. 
The new plant not only will supply 
typewriters for the Italian market but 
also will export them to other 





Remington Rand, Inc. 


*Sales *Earned 
(Mil- Per Divi- 

Year lions) Share dends -Price Range~ 
1929.. $64.2 $1.20 $0.18  2054,— 7% 
1932): . 225 DES Nil 24— & 
1937.. 49.4 0.84 a0.39 10%— 3 

1938.. 42.7 0.22 0.29 64— 3Y% 
1939.. 43.2 0.33 0.21 64— 3% 
1940.. 49.2 0.77 0.29 3%4— 2% 
41.. Fo 21° G22 4 —2% 
1942.. 91.4 0.78 0.33 54— 2% 
1943.. 132.9 0.79 0.41 gs —'5 

1944.. 132.5 1.05 049 10%— 6% 
1945.. 1080 1.36 0.51 154— 9% 
1946.. 147.1 3.39 0.61 237%—14% 
1947.. 1624 3.26 081 19%—11% 
1948.. 148.2 2.14 0.99 154%— 8% 
1949.. 1359 169 100 .12%4— 8% 
1950.. 187.55 2.87 a1.00 14%—10% 
1951.. 227.4 2.96 al1.00 22%—14% 
<a  ab0.50 b211%4—17% 





*Years ended March 31 of following year. 
a—Plus stock. b—To July 1. D—Deficit. 





countries. The growing South Ameri- 
can market for office machines and 
modern equipment also is beckoning 
“R-R,” which has set up a special 
division to expedite the expansion ot 
South American operations. 

A month ago the Engineering Re- 
search Associates, Inc., of St. Paul, 
Minn., was taken over. The firm 
recently carried out an instrumenta- 
tion program in Utah for tests of 
underground explosions, and will 
form a strong unit in the electronics 
division. Work has been started on 
a $3 million expansion program at 
Ilion, N. Y., the plans calling for the 
addition of more than $1 million 
worth of new machinery, the reopen- 
ing of an idle plant, and the addition 
of three to four thousand employes to 
the payrolls. At Marietta, Ohio, $1.5 
million is being spent on a new type- 
writer plant, to be in operation before 
the end of the current fiscal year. And 
not content with starting something 
new, it is planning to give away its 
Middletown, Conn., building once a 
principal plant for the production of 
typewriters and bicycles, but now out- 
moded. Stockholders will be asked 
on July 29 to approve the donation of 
the old property to some charitable, 
scientific, educational or charitable 
institution. 


Financial Background 


Remington Rand has a funded debt 
of $66.4 million, comprised mainly 
of $65 million 35¢ per cent deben- 
tures due in 1972. These were issued 
in February of this year, partly to 
retire $40 million of debentures, the 
remainder for general corporate pur- 
poses. There are 102,270 shares of 
$4.50 cumulative preferred stock and 
4,963,896 shares of common. The 
preferred, selling around 95 at which 
it affords a return of 4.75 per cent, 
is of the businessman’s investment 
type. On the common stock, quarterly 
dividends of 25 cents a share have 
been paid over the past three years 
in addition to five per cent in stock 
in 1951, and again this year. The 
issue lacks the investment character- 
istics of some of the other common 
shares representing leading units in 
the industry, but it has been steadily 
improving if: stature in recent years. 
At the current price of 19 it returns 
£.3 per cent on the basis of cash dis- 
bursements. 
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King-Size Reshuffle 
In Tobacco Field? 


Longer cigarettes won't affect industry's total sales, but 


over-size Chesterfield adds new element to brand competition. 


Shares sell on income basis, with growth a minor price factor 


ow that the first reports are com- 
N ing in from field scouts and re- 
tailers concerning the reception ac- 
corded by the smoking public to the 
new king-size Chesterfield, the indus- 
try’s sales analysts and other market- 
ing experts are striving to determine 
whether the new product is likely to 
force Liggett & Myers’ competitors 
to devise some new techniques in 
competition, or even to meet the chal- 
lenge by adding king size versions 
of their own established brands. 

Liggett & Myers is not a newcomer 
to the king-size group. Like all of 
the leading makers, it has been 
more or less active in the production 
of the over-size smokes. American 
Tobacco entered the field 13 years 
ago with its oversize Pall Mall, which 
now dominates the market, with 33 
billion sold last year. American’s 
Tareyton was second in king sales, 
and the two brands together account- 

- ed for 90 per cent of all king sales in 
1951. The kings in their turn made 
up twelve per cent of the 380 billion 
cigarettes smoked last year. In 1950 
they accounted for but nine percent 
of a smaller total. 

Liggett & Myers’ Fatima was third 
in the 1951 total of king sales, Rey- 
nolds’ Cavalier was fourth and Loril- 
lard’s Embassy fifth. Incidentally, 
Pall Mall not only led the king group 
but nosed out Lorillard’s Old Gold 
for fifth place in the list of largest 
selling brands. 

It has been traditional in the indus- 





Charles P. Cushing 


try that any king cigarette must make 
its bow under a new brand name and 
build its own following even though 
it differ in no respect save size from 
the maker’s established leader. That 
is where Liggett & Myers has run 
off the reservation, as it were, since 
it retains the original brand name and 
emphasizes that it is a Chesterfield in 
all but size. Thus it reaps the benefit 
of the years of Chesterfield advertis- 
ing, and all the familiar slogans are 
as applicable to it as to the regular 
Chesterfield. The new arrival also 
by-passes the long, painful period of 
build-up, generally estimated as from 
five to seven years, the cost of which 
can run into as many million dollars 
as the directors are willing to author- 
ize. In effect, this latest king was 
firmly established from the moment 
it was announced—almost before. 
Specifically the new king is 21 per 


cent longer (85 millimeters vs. 70 
millimeters) than the standard size, 
but because it is 1/64th of an inch 
less in diameter it contains only 17 
per cent more tobacco. (A standard 
pack of ten cigarettes contains about 
four cents worth of tobacco.) The 
Federal tax of eight cents a pack is 
the same on both regular and king 
sizes, and since OPS has authorized 
an increase of one cent a pack over 
the selling price of regular-size ciga- 
rettes, the final result, it is figured, is 
a slightly greater margin of profit on 
the king. 

For the time being the new ciga- 
rette is obtainable only in the New 
York and Boston metropolitan areas, 
two sections in which Chesterfield 
boasts it far outsells all other brands. 
Its ascendancy in these areas is at- 
tributed to the fact that Chesterfield 
sponsors baseball broadcasts from 
New York and Boston stations. On 
a nation-wide basis the brand ranks 
third in sales. Last year Reynolds 
sold 103 billion Camels, American’s 
Lucky Strike was second with 81 bil- 
lion and Chesterfield third with 67.5 
billion. As rapidly as production can 
be expanded to meet the demand, dis- 
tribution will be extended to the en- 
tire country. 


Small Bombshell 


While Liggett & Myers has thrown 
a small size bombshell in the shape 
of a large size cigarette, the industry’s 
over-all sales totals are unlikely to be 
affected. Cigarette usage has in- 
creased steadily over the years and 
the normal rate of growth should not 
be influenced by variations in demand 
for various brands. At the moment, 
dealers report a small boom in sales 
of the new king, largely made up of 
purchases by regular Chesterfield 
smokers. Whether they become con- 
verts to the kings or not, the total of 

Please turn to page 23 


Statistical Highlights of Leading Cigarette Makers 





-——Dividends———_ Recent Indic, 


1952 Since 1951 71952 Price Yield 

$0.87 1905 $4.00 $2.50 57 7.0% 
0.91 1912 5.00 2.00 66 7.6 
0.41 1932 1.50 0.60 21 7.1 
ons 1928 3.00 225 46 6.5 
0.68 1918 2.00 100 35 5.7 


Sal Earned Per Share———\, 

* (Millions) -—Annual—, -—Three Months— 
: 1950 1951 #1952 1950 1951 1951 
American To ia adhd os $871.6 $942.5 $242.0 $7.17 $5.57 $1.16 
Liggett 2 eee 530.5 539.9 131.3 7.06 5.19 1.32 
Lorillard LA 2 167.9 188.4 48.3 2.69 1.78 0.50 
Philip Morris, Ltd.............. b305.8 6306.7 ata b6.62 »b4.65 — 
Reynolds (R. J.) “B”.......... 759.9 8142 203.5 3.73 2.92 0.67 
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*Three months. tDeclared or paid to July 1. b—Year ended March 31 of following year. c—Plus stock. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Allied Stores B 
Stock at 40 appears reasonably 
priced. (Pays 75c qu.) Reflecting 
general weakness in the retail trade, 
earnings in the initial quarter of the 
current fiscal dropped to 44 cents a 
share from the 57 cents reported in 
the April 30, 1951, quarter. How- 
ever, considerable improvement has 
been indicated in the second quarter, 
with profits steadily rising and this 
trend is expected to be maintained 
through the third quarter. Excess 
inventories have been scaled down 
and buying policies of the greater part 
of the chain are on the cautious side. 
Although management does not ex- 
pect earnings to attain the $6.69 a 
share level of the 1951 fiscal period, 
indications point to a mark at least 
50 per cent higher than the $3.31 
reported in the fiscal year 1952. 


American Car & Foundry C+ 

Irregular earnings and dividend 
records stamp the stock as specula- 
tive; recent price, 41. (Decl. 10% 
stk. and four 75-cent qu. payments 
extending to April 1953.) The largest 
earnings of American Car & Foundry 
in 25 years prompted company to 
declare the above dividends, with 
$8.63 a share reported for the fiscal 
year ended April 30 compared with 
$1.08 for the previous fiscal year. 
Non-railroad equipment such as car- 
buretors and valves contributed im- 
portantly to the improved showing. 
_ The steel strike is hampering oper- 
ations, and not until two months after 
its settlement can full production be 
resumed. However, company feels 
it could make up the lost production 
later this year if steel production 
soon returns to normal and there is 
no change in allocations. 


Beatrice Foods B 

At 35, stock provides a liberal re- 
turn and is reasonably priced on basis 
8 


of prospective earnings growth. (Pd. 
$1.75 thus far in 1952; pd. 1951, 
$2.50.) Dollar sales in the first fiscal 
quarter ended May 31 amounted to 
$56.1 million, up 2.5 per cent over 
a year ago while net equaled 50 cents 
a share (identical with the per share 
result in the like 1951 quarter). Milk 
and ice cream sales were responsible 
for this gain as butter sales showed 
a decline due to the high price of 
butter which, in turn, was caused by 
a shortage of churning cream. Dairy 
products account for more than 75 
per cent of total sales but company 
is reducing this proportion as sales 
of specialty foods and services are 
expanded. The latter division is now 
the third largest, being outranked 
only by milk and butter. 


Commercial Solvents C+ 

Stock (now 23) is gaining in 
stature, but remains speculative. 
(Pays 25c qu.) Company recently 
placed in operation the first commer- 
cial plant designed for production of 
dextran, a blood plasma expander. 
The new Terre Haute, Ind., facility, 
with a rated annual capacity of over 
one million pints of the synthetic 


blood plasma, is being initially used to — 


meet the growing military demand 
and it will not be available for civilian 
use until military requirements are 
fulfilled. Called Expandex, it is highly 
valuable in the treatment of shock 
due to injury, hemorrhage, burns or 


to surgical operations. (Also FW, 
April 23.) 
Eagle-Picher Lead C+ 


Stock of this large lead fabricator 
has longer term speculative possibili- 
ties; recent price, 23. (Pd. 60c thus 
far in 1952; pd. 1951, $1.50 plus 
stock.) Company proposes to acquire 
all of the common stock of Ohio 
Rubber Company for $8.125 million 
cash. The latter is a 79-year old 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


mechanical rubber goods manufac- 
turer which produces a diversified 
line of molded and extruded rubber 
items for the automotive, farm equip- 
ment and toy industries. Company 
also is making tank tracks in “sub- 
stantial volume” for the military. 
Ohio’s sales in the June 30, 1951, 
fiscal year totaled $32.7 million; net 
amounted to $1.8 million. Sales of 
Eagle-Picher in 1951 aggregated $81 
million, with net of $3.7 million. 
(Also FW, Jan. 30.) 


El Paso Natural Gas B+ 

Although yield is low, shares pos- 
sess good growth potential; recent 
price, 37. (Pays $1.60 an.) Company 
has been authorized by the FPC to 
put through a $108.7 million expan- 
sion program which will enable it 
to supply additional natural gas 
throughout Arizona, New Mexico 
and California as well as to a new 
wholesale customer in Nevada. El 
Paso Natural Gas also will supply 
an additional 150 million c.f. of gas 
daily each to Pacific Gas & Electric 
and the combined Southern California 
Gas and Southern Counties Gas sys- 
tem, probably some 20 million c.f. 
to Nevada Natural Gas Pipe Line, 


and gas on an interruptible basis to ~ 


a municipal power plant in Gallup, 
New Mexico. Latest earnings, cover- 
ing 12 months ended April 30, 
amounted to $3.03 per share. (Also 
FW, Aug. 22.) 


Food Machinery & Chemical B+ 

This business cycle issue appears to 
hold bong term growth potential; 
recent price, 48. (Pd. $1 thus far in 
1952; pd. 1951, $1.75) Since acqui- 
sition of Westvaco Chemical in 1948, 
chemical products sales have ex- 
panded from 13 per cent to 50 per 
cent of gross revenues, while (despite 
a dollar gain) agricultural canning 
and freezing equipment sales now 
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account for only 21 per cent of the 
total as against 48 per cent four years 
ago. In the initial quarter of 1952 
sales rose to $50.1 million from $30 
million a year ago while net was 94 
cents a share as compared with 79 
cents in the same period of 1951. As 
of March 31 defense backlog totaled 
$170 million, with civilian goods 
backlog amounting to $16 million on 
that date. 


General Instrument Cc 

Stock represents a highly specula- 
tive situation and present price (8) 
appears adequate. (Pd. 20c last yr.; 
none since.) Profits of 17 cents a 
share in the first quarter on sales of 
$6.2 million compared with a deficit 
of six cents and $5.9 million in vol- 
ume a year earlier, and company 
believes it “has turned the corner.” 
In commenting on intermediate term 
prospects, Chairman A. Blumen- 
krantz stated “excellent earnings are 
expected for the year over-all—we 
have a very advantageous tax posi- 
tion.” He estimates that General can 
earn up to $780,000 before normal 
taxes are imposed and $3 million in 
profits can be realized before EPT 
taxes are levied. The backlog of un- 
filled orders as of June 26 exceeded 
$9 million. 


- Gulf States Utilities B 

This medium grade utility repre- 
sents a growth situation; recent price 
24. (Pays $1.20 an.) Excessive de- 
mands in the fast-growing industrial 
regions of Southern Texas and 
Louisiana have launched company on 
a $78.5 million expansion program 
which will run through 1954. A part 
“ of the 1952 budget is being financed 
by a 50,000-share new series pre- 
ferred issue and other building costs 
will be financed through the issuance 
of $46 million in additional securities. 
From a peak of 203,538 kw in 1946, 
demand increased to 439,800 kw in 
1951 and by 1954 it is expected to 
attain the 605,000 kw mark. In recent 
years many oil, rubber and chemical 


companies have opened plants in . 


company’s service area and continu- 
ation of this trend is anticipated. 


Lanston Monotype B 

Stock (now 15) is a liberal divi- 
dend payer, but is not without risks. 
(Pd. 75c thus far in 1952; pd. 1951, 
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$2.) New labor contracts increasing 
payrolls by $300,000 annually plus 
an obsolescent inventory write-off of 
around $220,000 were mainly respon- 
sible for a drop in earnings to 58 
cents a share in the fiscal year ended 
February 29 compared with $1.97 in 
the previous fiscal year. Many of the 
problems facing the company last 
year were straightened out, but “there 
is much that remains to be done.” 
To bring its products into a stronger 
competitive position company plans 
to increase expenditures for research 
and development. Common. stock- 
holders have received 89 per cent of 
earnings during the past ten years. 


Mcintyre Porcupine Mines B 

Issue represents one of the best 
Canadian gold properties, but is semi- 
speculative; price, 76. (Pays 50 cents 
quarterly.) Although mine operations 
in the fiscal year ended March 31 re- 
sulted in an earnings drop of $328,- 
000, earnings from investments were 
up by $364,000. Of the $3.11 earned 
per share, mine operations accounted 
for $1.31 and income from invest- 
ments contributed $1.80. Market ap- 
preciation of investment holdings in 
the last year approached $16 million. 
On March 31 McIntyre had ore re- 


serves equal to around $43 per share. 


This does not take in the ore from 
new deep levels which are now being 
developed. Net asset value at the 
close of its fiscal year was $76 a share, 
an increase of $23 during the year. 


Mead Corporation B 

Now selling around 24 stock con- 
stitutes a businessman’s risk. (Pd. 
80c thus far in 1952; pd. 1951, $2.) 
Present expansion plans call for a 
new finishing and warehouse building 
adjoining Mead’s facilities at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. When completed late 
next year it will pave the way for a 
doubling in output of business and 
bond papers by 1957. Funds for new 
additions and for working capital will 
come from the $2.3 million borrowed 
privately and due serially from 1963 
through 1966. In the twelve weeks 
ended March 23, company earned 
$1.01 a share compared with $1.45 
(on a smaller number of shares out- 
standing) in the similar period in 
the previous year. Sales in this same 
recent period were off about $500,000 
from those of one year earlier. 








Rome Cable C+ 

Operations have been profitable 
since organization (1936) and, at 17, 
stock appears reasonably priced on 
long term basis. (Pd. 60c thus far im 
1952; pd. 1951, $1 plus 5% in stock.) 
Management reports that sales in the 
quarter ended June 30 were 33 per 
cent higher than a year ago and that 
net probably exceeded the $1 per 
share of the June 1951 quarter (based 
on present capitalization). Vacation 
shutdown, rescheduling of certain 
military items and labor unsettlement 
may reduce volume in the current 
quarter although it is expected to top 
the corresponding quarter of 1951. 
Opening of a new plant at Rome, 
N. Y., has aided sales, while output 
of rigid steel conduit at Torrance, 
Calif., in addition to the thin-wall 
product also manufactured, should 
maintain volume at a satisfactory level. 


Simmons Co. B 

Stock is not @ liberal dividend 
payer but it has attraction on a busi- 
nessman’s risk basis; current price, 
30. (Pays 50c qu.) In the last five 
years Simmons earned an average of 
$6 a share, but in order to build up 
working capital it paid out to com- 
mon stockholders an annual average 
of only $2.30 a share in the same 
period. Company expects to be hit 
by material shortages from time to 
time, but “we do not expect a para- 
lyzing shortage.” It recently acquired 
a new plant in Dallas, Texas, to meet 
the growing demand for its products 
among consumers in the rapidly ex- 
panding Southwest. 


Thatcher Glass C+ 

Sales and earnings have improved 
in recent years, but competition with- 
in the industry makes longer term 
prospects uncertain; recent price, 13. 
(Pays $1 an.) Higher labor and ma- 
terials costs were the principal rea- 
sons for the significant earnings drop 
in the initial six months of Thatcher’s 
fiscal year and company estimates 
that full-year profits will fall to 
about $1.50 a share from the $1.99 
registered in the previous fiscal year. 
Shipments have exceeded orders in 
recent months and backlog is now 
eight per cent lower than a year 
ago. Company’s prospects are helped 
somewhat by its product diversifica- 
tion. (Also FW, Dec. 12.) 
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High Sales Volume 
For Variety Chains 


Indications to date point to another record level for 


gross in 1952. Despite narrow unit margins, earnings 


will be satisfactory and stocks possess income appeal 


xcept for a negligible drop in 

1949, the typical variety chain 
enterprise has shown consecutive new 
records in sales volume in every year 
since before World War II. This 
steady uptrend permitted all ten of 
the units included in the table to at 
least double their gross revenues be- 
tween 1939 and 1951; Murphy and 
Newberry, which did not suffer a de- 
cline even in 1949, more than tripled 
their sales during this twelve-year 
period. 

Upon examination, the sales ex- 
perience of the group as a whole, 
while gratifying, is not as exceptional 
as it would appear. Other divisions 
of the retailing group have turned in 
even better performances. Here 
again, however, the apparently obvi- 
ous conclusion—in this case, that 
variety chains have not done as well 
as they should on a relative basis—is 
unwarranted. Actually, they have 
done just about what might have been 
expected of them. 


Sensitivity to Changes 


Their sales, like those of other re- 
tailers, fluctuate in close conformance 
with changes in the purchasing power 
of individuals, but this group is less 
sensitive to such changes, in either 
direction, than are department stores 
and restaurants. Thus, it should be 
anticipated that variety store sales 
would rise less rapidly than dispos- 
able income during a period (such as 
the past twelve years) when the lat- 
ter has been expanding practically 
witnout interruption. Conversely, 
variety stores maintained their vol- 
ume of business much better than did 
other retail outlets during the 1929- 
1932 period, and again in 1938. 

This greater than average stability 
is caused by the nature of their busi- 
ness. While they no longer concen- 
trate solely, or even heavily, on nickel 
and dime items, their merchandise 
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still falls largely within the lower 
price groups. During depression 
periods, the public “trades down” in 
price, and variety stores take business 
away from department stores and 
other retailers, thus sustaining their 
volume. But as disposable income 
rises, some customers desert them in 
favor of the higher priced merchan- 
dise sold elsewhere. 

Since sales show only moderate 
fluctuations on a cyclical basis, net 
income and dividend payments have 
also evidenced unusual stability. It 
was exceptional even at the depths of 
the 1932 depression for any of the 
larger units in the field, such as those 
included in the table, to operate at a 
loss. All ten companies have paid 
common dividends for at least the last 
fifteen years, and some for much 
longer periods — Newberry _ since 
1928, Kress since 1918, Kresge and 
Murphy since 1913, Woolworth since 
1912 and Grant since 1907. 

In addition, current financial po- 
sition is generally strong and these 
concerns are largely free of debt. 
Only Newberry and Woolworth have 
more than a negligible amount of 
long term obligations outstanding, 
and in both these cases debt is very 
small, by ordinary standards, in rela- 
tion to the scope of operations. Ac- 
cordingly, variety store chain equities 
are deservedly favored vehicles for 





long tern. investors interested pri- 
marily in income. 

At the present time, they possess 
unusual attraction on this basis, since 
they have lagged far behind the re- 
mainder of the market for over three 
years. There have been two prin- 
cipal reasons for this. Due to the 
relative cyclical stability of their 
earnings, they are not volatile market 
performers, and normally do lag dur- 
ing broad bull market swings. Fur- 
thermore, they did not participate in 
the substantial earnings growth which 
characterized most other groups from 
the end of World War II through 
1950. 

Despite rising sales, seven of them 
nave failed to equal their 1946 earn- 
ings peaks since that date, the other 
three (Kress, Murphy and Wool- 
worth) bettering their 1946 perform- 
ances in 1948. This is not as dis- 
creditable a performance as it sounds, 
for sales showed so great an expan- 
sion in 1946 (due to renewed availa- 
bility of merchandise which had been 
in short supply during the war) that 
profits for that year were abnormally 
large. However, the stock market 
discriminates in favor of issues able 
tc’ show continuous gains in profits. 


Common Handicaps 


Like other groups, variety chains 
have been handicapped during the 
past several years by higher taxes 
and higher labor costs. Last year, 
unit margins were cut by slow de- 
mand and resultant mark-downs. 
Margins remained narrow during the 
first half of this year, but should be 
wider from now on. All ten com- 
panies showed sales gains through 
May, indicating another new peak for 
gross revenues in 1952, and earnings 
should be very satisfactory in rela- 
tion to present share prices. 


Fiscal Status of the Leading Variety Chains 


c—Sales—, 

(Millions) -——Earned Per Share——. -—Dividends— Recent Indic. 

Company 1950 1951 1949 1950 1951 1951 *1952 Price Yield 

Grant (W. T.)...... a$250.6 a$268.3 a$3.73 a$3.16 a$2.90 $1.75 $0.75 31 5.6% 
Green (H. L.)...... al01.9 a106.5 a4.14 a4.47 a3.53 2.550 200 38 6.6 
Kresge (S. S.)...... 24S SIS’ 312 337° 2m 2a ie ws 
meons (6: Ti.)....... 161.7 4 1724.°°427 -Gi2o 4: 3H Ge Be SS 
McCrory Stores .... 98.7 104.2 2.02 2.22 1.70 1.25 075 16 78 
McLellan Stores ... a56.6 61.1 a2.98 a3.28 a2.55 2.00 1.50 24 83 
Murphy (G. C.)..... 150.5 1689 446 4.68 b3.45 2.37% 0.75 52 c43 
Neisner Bros. ...... 58.3 61:8: 2.182 2.59 2.121 100-080... \05->060 
Newberry (J. J.).... 145.7. 161.3 3.72 424 3.47 200 1.00 40 5.0 
Woolworth (F. W.). 632.1 6842 3.83 3.83 3.22 2.50 1.50 44 5.7 





*Paid or declared to July 1. 
equal to 65 cents per share. 


a—Years ended January 31 of following year. 
c—Based on $2.25 dividend. 


b—Before tax refund 
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Business will be subject to conflicting forces over coming 


months, with inflationary factors likely to win out in the 


end. Recent action of stock prices reflects this prospect 


During the past week there has been a sharp 
contrast between the action of the stock market 
and the principal developments affecting or measur- 
ing the outlook for business, on which stock price 
fluctuations presumably depend. Continuing the 
steady advance which characterized practically the 
entire month of June, the Standard & Poor’s index 
of 50 industrial shares recently pushed through the 
January high to a new bull market peak, duplicat- 
ing the performance already shown by the rails. 
But business news reported during the week was 
distinctly unfavorable. 


Production and employment curtailments trace- 
able to the steel strike continued to mount at an 
accelerated pace, and there were forecasts of worse 
yet to come. Ward’s predicts three- to five-week 
layoffs for up to 700,000 automobile workers dur- 
ing July and August, and various other agencies 
have reported similar though less drastic develop- 
ments in other lines, not excepting defense work. 
As expected, the widely publicized plan to resume 
partial operation of a few steel plants in order to 
supply defense contractors has been quietly for- 
gotten. 


The National Industrial Conference Board 
and the National Association of Purchasing Agents 
reported surveys of business sentiment; the former 
reflected fading optimism and the latter was down- 
right gloomy. Purchasing agents reported further 
declines in output during June and, of more sig- 
nificance, in new orders, and doubted that there 
would be any marked improvement at any time 
during the third quarter. The drop in new orders 
was described as the sharpest since last August. 


Much of the current hesitation in business is a 
temporary matter stemming from the steel strike, 
though even before that there were signs of slowing 
activity in the machinery and other industries. Set- 
tlement of the steel strike will eventually (after a 
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lag of some weeks) remove the major restrictive 
factor now in operation, and declining levels of 
activity in some lines will be offset by improvement 
in others, including some which have recently been 
depressed. 


Thus, business will be subject to conflicting 
forces over coming months, but the inflationary 
factors are likely to win out in the end. Stimula- 
tion of purchasing power through widespread wage 
advances, and the increasingly evident disposition 


-of consumers to spend rather than save, are power- 


ful influences working toward this result. So are 
such factors—familiar to the point of being hack- 
neyed, but not to be ignored—as the rising level of 
defense outlays, the sustained pace of capital expen- 
ditures by business'and the favorable prospects 
for the important construction industry. 


In extending the Defense Production Act Con- 
gress has, as usual, incurred the President’s wrath 
by curtailing the Government’s powers or extending 
them for only a limited period. Wage and price 
controls, for instance, are now scheduled to expire 
within ten months, though in view of the almost 
completely ineffective administration of wage con- 
trol under previous statutes this can make little 
practical difference. Authority for control over 
consumer credit was abruptly ended; considering 
the large expansion in this type of credit during 
May, just after suspension of Regulation W by the 
Federal Reserve Board, this may turn out to have 
been a mistake. 


Present moderate statistical valuations of 
common stocks, together with apparent business 
prospects for the next several years, fully justify 
retention of good grade equities. But at present 
advanced market levels, it would be inadvisable 
for the average investor to make maximum capital 
enhancement his principal goal. 

Written July 2, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Share Ownership 


The Brookings Institution study of share own- 
ership made in behalf of the New York Stock 
Exchange has finally brought to light a definite 
statistic, based on a field survey, which pin-points 
the number of individuals owning stocks in this 
country at around 6.5 million. Previous estimates 
had ranged from 1.5 million to ten times that 
figure. Average number of issues held by share- 
holders was found to be 4.1. More men than women 
are stockholders, with share ownership highest 
among administrative executives and college grad- 
uates. Wider breadth of ownership than commonly 
supposed in lower income groups was disclosed in 
the finding that 76 per cent of all stockholders earn 
under $10,000 a year. If family units are consid- 
ered, however, 55 per cent of those with incomes 
of $10,000 and over include one or more share 
owners while in the $5,000-10,000 bracket the 
figure is about 20 per cent. But there are still 
more than 200,000 families with incomes of less 
than $2,000 which own shares. Diversity of share 
ownership evidently has a long way to go since 
there are some 41.5 million people between 30 and 
49 years of age who do not yet own stock. 


Rising Shoe Output 

Earlier predictions of a vigorous rise in shoe 
output this year appear to be justified by a gain 
of 8.3 per cent in May figures and an estimated 
increase of 5.1 per cent in June compared with the 
similar 1951 months. The rise in May was achieved 
despite a decline in military orders. Output of 
civilian shoes increased sharply during the month. 
The Tanners Council of America believes the gain 
in regular output was around 15 per cent, and with 
June figures adjusted to eliminate military produc- 
tion the increase for that month would be more 
than ten per cent. Owing to comparison with an 
exceptionally good quarter in 1951, figures for 
the initial 1952 period lagged considerably, but 
a slight over-all gain is indicated for the first six 
months. Shoe prices meanwhile have been reduced 
from those prevailing early last year and early this 
year as well. In April, average factory price of 
civilian shoes was $3.60 vs. $3.93 a year ago. For 
the first four months the average was $3.67 a pair 
as against $3.94 for the comparable 1951 period. 


Research Policies Vary 


One of the most important management policies 
affecting corporate growth concerns the amount ex- 
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pended on research, since the size of outlays for 
this purpose often determine which companies will 
forge ahead. Here are some estimated figures on 
research expenditures, illustrating the wide varia- 
tions that prevail from industry to industry. 


Annual Approx. 
Outlays Per Cent 


Industry Company (Millions) of Sales 
ee Colgate-Palm.-Peet .. $4.0 1.8% 
eer Devoe & Raynolds... 1.0 2.0 
Foods....... General Foods ...... 2.5 0.004 
Chemicals .. Allied Chemical ..... 11.0 ae 
ee Merck & Company .. 4.7 3.9 


Oil Plant Outlays 


Representing the greatest expenditure by any 
single industry for expansion and development over 
so short a period, new capital investment by Ameri- 
can oil companies over the seven postwar years will 
aggregate $19.7 billion, including more than $4 
billion to be spent this year. The 1952 total, the 
American Petroleum Institute comments, will set a 
new annual peak exceeding the previous 1951 record 
by 25 per cent. Both the production and refining 
ends of the business will be bolstered by larger 
expenditures this year. For wells and equipment, 
more than $1.5 billion has been allotted. This is 
$200 million over 1951, reflecting an extension of 
the industry’s drilling program to 55,000 new wells, 
an increase of 10,000 over last year. The second 
largest category is refinery construction and mod- 
ernization for which around $556 million is ear- 
marked, quite a sizable increase over the $263 
million spent last year. Most of the over-all outlay 
will come from earnings rather than from sale of 
securities. Increase in demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts, of which gasoline and fuel oil make up by 
far the greater part, has been soaring during the 
last decade to a point 73 per cent higher than in 
194] and 43 per cent greater than in 1946. 


Synthetic Blood Stockpile 


Output of blood substitutes or plasma extenders. 
valuable in the treatment of shock due to injuries, 
burns or surgery, is being stepped up. The Civil 
Defense Administration has contracted with Schen- 
ley Laboratories for 1.2 million pints of PVP-Mac- 
rose, originally developed in Germany in 1939 and 
widely used in treating that nation’s battle casual- 
ties. Commercial Solvents, meanwhile, has just 
placed in operation the first commercial plant in 
the United States for production of a dextran-type 
blood substitute which it will market under the 
name of Expandex. Vick Chemical is also awaiting 
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approval of a dextran-type product. Blood extend- 
ers would be invaluable in case of an emergency, 
such as an atomic attack, and can be stockpiled in 
larger quantities than natural blood. However, 
while they can prolong life for a time, whole blood 
or plasma is required for continued treatment. 


Margarine Ban Lifted 


Observers are awaiting with considerable interest 
the latest round in the battle between butter and 
margarine. Effective July 1, New York became the 
41st state to permit the sale of colored margarine, 
the first time in 66 years that yellow oleo has been 
sold within the state’s borders. Margarine is made 
from skim milk, soy and cottonseed oil, the latter 
ingredients normally making up about 80 per cent 
of the total. During the summer months, a larger 
proportion of cottonseed oil is used, because it re- 
sults in a product with better keeping qualities. 
Standard Brands’ Blue Bonnet margarine is re- 
ported to be the leading seller in the United States; 
other major brands are Best Foods’ Nucoa, Swift's 
Allsweet, National Dairy’s Parkay, Glidden’s Dur- 
kee, Lever Bros.’ Good Luck and Cudahy’s Delrich. 


Record Wheat Supply 


Figuring on a wheat crop of 1,326 million 
bushels, a carryover of 250 million bushels and im- 
ports (for cattle feed only) of 30 million bushels, 
the Agriculture Department estimates wheat sup- 
plies for the 1952-53 marketing year which began 
July 1 at an all-time peak of 1,606 million bushels. 
The record of 1,601 million bushels was set ten 
years ago. The carryover next June 30 is estimated 
at 500 million bushels. This is well above the 
1942-51 average of 335 million, but is under the 
record of 631 million carried over on June 30, 
1943. Prices of wheat can be expected to rule be- 
low those of a year ago, the Department cheerfully 


adding that the quantities of wheat to be placed 


‘ under price support loans is expected to establish 


an all-time high well above the present record of 
408 million bushels set ten years ago. The Depart- 
ment will support this year’s crop at $2.20 a bushel, 
or 90 per cent of the July 1 wheat parity price of 
$2.45. Last year’s crop was supported at $2.18. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 

In the five months through May, Atchison earned 
$9.81 per share on the preferred stock vs. $9.14 
in the same 1951 period. 

General Electric has developed a new silicone 
chemical which can be applied directly to surfaces 
or used as a mix to impart water repellency to a 
variety of materials. 

General Motors’ Cadillac Division has received a 
$27 million tank contract. Total dollar value of 
military vehicles built or on order is about $809 
million. 

Steel strike cost Reading Company over $1.5 
million in loss of gross revenue last month. Gross 
revenues for the month of June were slightly under 
$9 million compared with $10.7 million in May and 
$10.6 million in June 1951. 


Other Corporate News 

Motorola, Inc. stockholders will vote July 29 on 
a two-for-1 stock split. 

Braniff Airways stockholders vote July 29 on 


. merger with Mid-Continent Airlines. 


Southern Pacific asks ICC approval of a 2-for-1 
common stock split. 

Public Service of Indiana seeks N. Y. Stock 
Exchange listing for 4.32 per cent preferred; Cen- 
tral Illinois Public Service has applied for common 
stock listing. 

Pressed Steel Car has received an order for 204 
flat cars from U.S. Army. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for the 
change —- when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S: Govt Bea; WSS i vscinwss 99 2.60% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975.... 95 3.05 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964.. 107 3.75 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961......... 96 3.00 101 
Chicago Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

BE sihcacgie nicole kamen 97 3.27 105 
Giies Service 38, 1977 oo. oicescsns 95 3.30 100 


Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999.. 93 3.02 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 95 3.05 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 92 3.15 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 101 4.45 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970.. 102 3.17 10444 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974..... 102. 3.35 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 134 5.22% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(ar G50): MONBWNM «6 s:0%i0is 004% 35 635 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 100 §=4.50 107 

Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 97 5.15 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 85 5.88 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends~ -—Earnings— Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $1.20 a$0.71 a$0.67 39 


Dow Chemical ........ *2.40 *1.80 £4.32 £3.57 120 
El Paso Natural Gas ... 1.60 0.80 ¢g2.71 23.07 37 
General Electric ...... 285 225 alZlboalpl 63 
‘General Foods ........ 2.40 1.20 e458 e3.52 46 
Int’l Business Machines *4.00 *3.00 a2.22 a2.23 220 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 1.50 g5.42 93.68 51 


Standard Oil of Calif... 2.60 1.50 al1.34 al.46 60 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.50 al.01 a0.81 67 
United Biscuit ........ 1.60 1.50 al.09 al.05 34 


_ *Also paid stock. a--First quarter. .e—Fiscal years ended 
March 31. f—Nine months ended February 28-29. g—Twelve 
months ended March 31. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor ; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


--Dividends— *Indi- 
Paid Paid Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


Aimporican Stotes ......scccccss $2.00 $1.50 38 53% 
American Tel. & Tel. ......... 9.00 6.75 154 58 
Borden Company ............. 280 120 52 5.4 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 100 35 5.7 
Household Finance ........... 240 190 4 53 
Ne Sk Db cchensencewabed 3.00 150 52 58 
Louisville & Nashville ......... 400 200 62 65 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 250 41 73 
May Department Stores........ 190 6|61356—682)CO SSG 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200, Fao 34 59 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”......... 200 100 35 5.7 
Ditbway Bitten soins cc eetad i 240 123 3 72 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 180 100 39 4.6 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 150 35 5.7 
Bo err Pere 2.25 100 38 5.9 
pS eee 30 130 S39 52 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 150 51 7.8 
Union Pacific R.R............. 6.00 4.75 115 52 
i ee ere . — 2a Co 72 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 080 28 6.6 
West Penn Electric ........... 2.00 100 32 63 


*Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—-, Earnings Recent 
1951 1952 1951 1952 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $2.25 £$0.57 £$0.44 40 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 4.00 2.00 a2.45 al1.80 51 
Cluett, Peabody ....... 2.25 1.00 4.86 29 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.90 0.60 e1.25 e0.97 15 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 1.50 al.97 al.36 34 
Firestone Tire ........ 3.50 2.25 25.85 2481 63 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 1.00 al.06 a0.24 29 
General Amer. Transp... 3.50 1.50 al.10 al25 61 


General Motors ....... 4.00 2.00 al.58 al.42 58 
Glidden Company ..... 2.25 1.75 g2.11 gl1.23 38 
Kennecott Copper ..... 6.00 2.50 a2.33 a2.00 79 


Mathieson Chemical... 1.70 1.50 al.08 a0.77 47 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.75 2.00 a2.37 a2.18 72 
Simmons Company .... 250 100 410 ... 30. 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 1.00 5.36 ... 37 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil. 1.07 1.50 20.69 a0.53 24. 
Uy S.: Bete: icvieisvtstiiend 3.00 1.50 al.62 al.43 40 


a—First quarter. e—Twelve months ended March 31. f—Three 
months ended April 30. g—Six months ended April 30. 
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Apt As Republican policy mak- 
1932 ers formulate a platform 
Plank for adoption by their party 

at Chicago this month—a 
platform which necessarily must be so 
appealing to voters that it will assure 
a GOP Presidential victory this fall— 
they would be well advised indeed to 
adopt certain 1932 planks. Strange- 
ly enough, it is not a Republican party 
platform to which we refer, but the 
1932 Democratic platform which was 
completely abandoned after the elec- 
tion by the party now in power for 
nearly two decades. 

Among the sound planks of the 20- 
year old platform were those calling 
for immediate and drastic reductions 
of Government expenditures by the 
abolishment of useless commissions 
and the elimination of bureaucratic 
extravagances, maintenance of the 
national credit by means of a balanced 
budget, preservation of a sound cur- 
rency at all hazards and the removal 
of government from all fields of 
private enterprise except where abso- 
lutely necessary for public works de- 
velopment. 

Believe it or not, those were the 
principal planks on which the Demo- 
cratic party stood in the summer of 
1932, doctrines which were accepted 
by the then Candidate Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and based upon which 
voters eager for such reforms brought 
a Democratic administration to Wash- 
ington. But those planks were thrown 
right out the window when President 
Roosevelt embraced the Keynesian 
policy of spending and introduced his 
so-called New Deal to the American 
public. 

Those principles of government are 
as sound today as they were in 1932, 
and the Republican party would make 
no mistake even it adopted them with- 
out change. We need sound Govern- 
ment in Washington today much 
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more than we did at any time in the 
past quarter of a century. If the Re- 
publican party does not seize the 
present opportunity to rally voters to 
the cause of good, sound Government, 
it may forever have lost its chance for 
national leadership. 


Abe's Carlton A. Shively, a finan- 

Wise cial writer for the New York 

Advi W orld-Telegram & Sun, in 
vice 


a recent article called atten- 
tion to the advice offered by Abraham 
Lincoln earlier in American history 
when the nation was in a troublesome 
economic period and faced many diffi- 
culties similar to those besetting us 
today as we try to keep on the right 
track. We consider those words of 
Lincoln so important that we, too, are 
reprinting them in the hope that they 
will be heeded. Lincoln declared : 

“You cannot bring about prosperity 
by discouraging thrift. You cannot 
strengthen the weak by weakening 
the strong. You cannot help the wage 
earner by pulling down the wage 
payer. You cannot help the poor by 
discouraging the rich. You cannot 
establish sound security on borrowed 
money. You cannot keep out of 
trouble by spending more than you 
earn. You cannot build character 
and courage by taking away man’s 
initiative and independence. You can- 
not help men permanently by doing 
for them what they could and should 
do for themselves.” 

How true these simple words are 
still today! If we as a nation would 
only follow to the line these construc- 
tive rules of procedure, we could 
prosper indefinitely. Anyone who 
‘cannot wholeheartedly believe in Lin- 


Page 


coln’s doctrine must also be opposed 
to seeing the United States progress, 
for it was only by adherence to such 
sound principles in the past that the 
nation has prospered. More recently, 
it is to be regretted, too many indi- 
viduals have lost sight of Lincoln’s 
wise advice. 


Another After reading some of 
"| Am Philip Murray’s recent 

»  tirades against the Taft- 
the Law 


Hartley Act and the steel 
industry, as well as hearing him call 
President Clarence B. Randall of In- 
land Steel Company “a liar,” one might 
easily conclude that the president of 
the United Steel workers, like another 
outspoken union leader, believes him- 
self above the law. 

He declared recently in a speech 
before striking steelworkers at Gary, 
Indiana, that “the Taft-Hartley Act 
does not manufacture steel.” Thus, 
we are led to believe that even if 
President Truman would bow to Con- 
gressional sentiment and invoke the 
Taft-Hartley Act’s injunction clause, 
Mr. Murray’s union likely would defy 
the law. 

As long as the Taft-Hartley Act 
is on the statute books of the nation, 
and until Congress finds reason to re- 
peal it, it should be used by the 
President, whose duty to the people 
is to carry out the laws established 
for their conduct. Moreover, once it 
is placed into operation, it must be 
adhered to if we are to preserve law 
and order in the land. 

It remains to be seen whethe. the 
American public will tolerate Mr. 
Murray’s arrogant assumption that 
he is above the law and that his union 
can do as it pleases. No man under 
a democracy can be above the law. 


Unless we continue to guide ourselves - 


by such philosophy, we are definitely 
on the road to tyranny. 
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Pouring steel into America’s production from 
the largest open hearth furnaces in the world 


The great bulk of America’s steel production—almost nine 
tons out of every ten—comes from open hearth furnaces. 
In the volcanic heat of these giant cauldrons, pig iron, scrap 
steel and other materials are refined into new steel... 
precision-made for its many thousands of uses in products 
ranging from tin cans to army tanks. 


The world’s largest open hearth furnaces are in the plants 
of National Steel. National’s smallest furnace is half again 
as large as the average furnace in the steel industry. 
Thirteen of its total of thirty furnaces now have the capac- 
ity to produce 550 tons of steel in a single heat... about 
twice the capacity of the largest furnaces of other com- 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


panies. Two of the other furnaces also will be increased to 
the 550-ton size. 


National’s enlargement of open hearth facilities is an 
important part of its general program to expand steel 
capacity to a total of 6,000,000 tons by the middle of 1953 
. .. the fastest growth of any major steel company since 
the war. This expansion of capacity contributes importantly 
to America’s assurance that it will have plenty of steel, 
both for defense and for steadily increasing civilian use in 
the present and future. 


This is National Steel—a leading steel maker—completely 
integrated, entirely independent, constantly progressing. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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NATIONAL 
STEEL 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED INTO ONE COMPLETE 
STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


Mar ° 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore 
rom extensive holdings in the 
Great Lakes region. 


ai em, 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel for a wide application in 
industry. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Blast furnace division located 


in Buffalo, New York. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 


Supplier of high grade metal- 
lurgical coal for National Steel’s 
tremendous needs. 








STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Haute, 
Ind. Exclusive manufacturer of 
world-famed Quonset building 
and Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warehouse and 
distribution facilities for steel 
products in the Southwest. 
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Mounting Costs 


Overtake Publishers 


Magazine circulations and advertising expenditures have 


been growing but not all companies have been able to 


advance their rates sufficiently to offset rising expenses 


9 pram growth in television adver- 
tising, the magazine publishers 
saw revenues rise to new highs last 
year. And during the last half of 
1951 the total number of general and 
farm magazines circulated per issue 
rose to a record 151.5 million vs. 
147.3 million in the similar 1950 
period. Some further gain is likely to 
be reported by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations for the first six months 
of this year. 

The magazine publishers see little 
rivalry in television as yet since TV 
advertising largely represents new 
money. While expenditures for this 
medium will continue to grow, the 
rate of gain is already slacken- 
ing. Some advertisers are doubtful 
whether the returns actually justify 
the expense although others are con- 
tinuing to spend large sums on TV, 
in some instances experimentally. 


Advertising Linage 


Meanwhile magazine advertising 
linage has continued to expand this 
year. Publishers Information Bureau 
figures for the first five months show 
a gain of four per cent in general and 
farm magazine advertising pages with 
dollar revenues up eleven per cent. 
In the women’s group, which has 
been affected somewhat by depressed 
conditions in the textile and apparel 
industries, the number of pages of 
advertising for the five months’ period 
is up one per cent with dollar ex- 
penditures rising eight per cent. The 
larger relative gain in dollar volume 
reflects, of course, the higher adver- 
tising rates which have generally be- 
come effective since the first of the 
year. To some extent at least, the 
higher rates offset higher mailing 
costs, increases in costs of paper and 
in wages. 

The publishers experienced cost 
squeezes last year even though reve- 
nues as well as circulations were at 
18 





new highs. Because of higher paper 
prices, which went up in August, the 
magazine makers might have done 
better with less circulation since ad- 
vertising rates then in effect did not 
suffice to pay for the extra expense 
involved in getting out the larger 
printings. Escalator clauses in sales 
contracts serve as only partial protec- 
tion against cost advances. 

Paper constitutes a major factor in 
the cost of magazine operations, and 





Conde Nast has not been doing so 
well this year, largely because of de- 
pressed conditions in the textile and 
apparel industries, which ordinarily 
contribute a large proportion of ad- 


vertising income. This situation, 
however, is said to be presently im- 
proving. 


One of the largest of the publishers, 
Time, Inc., indicates that its increased 
advertising schedules have offset 
higher costs for the time being, al- 
though it cannot foresee what future 
months will bring. The publishing 
enterprise is both a production and a 
service organization, and it must 
await the termination of contracts 
based on certain circulation levels be- 
fore it can raise rates (if circulation 
has increased) to the advertisers it 
services. 

In times of declining business, book 
paper prices recede only gradually, 
reflecting the lag in advertising con- 





The Magazine Publishing Issues 


7—Revenues—, 








*Paid or declared to July 1. N.R.—Not reported. 


Earned Per Share ————, 


(Millions) -—Annual—, 73 Months—, Dividends Recent 
Company 1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1952 1951 *1952 Price 
._Conde-Nast ..... $20.6 $22.4 $1.34 $1.38 $0.69 $0.53 $1.00 $030 7% 
Crowell-Collier .. 63.3 66.9 0.76 0.55 N.R. N.R. 0.90 030 8% 
Curtis Publish... 149.6 153.8 0.93 0.54 0.12 0.13 0.20 0.20 7 
McCall Corp. ... 35.6 39.9 2.29 1.31 0.66 0.71 1.62% 0.90 18 
McGraw-Hill ... 46.7 53.1 6.59 6.35 Lat 173 3.00 1.30 46 
Time Inc. ...... 134.7 149.6 4.36 3.73 N.R. N.R. 2.37% 1.00 33 





the rise of around four per cent ex- 
perienced last August cut seriously 
into earnings. McCall Corporation, 
for example, which estimates that 
paper costs account for 54 per cent 
of its total manufacturing expense, 
had to pay $1.1 million more for 
paper last year than in 1950. In De- 
cember 1951, magazine paper prices 
were 138 per cent higher than the 
1939 average, compared with an in- 
crease of 116 per cent for newsprint. 


Costs Offset 
During the first three months of 


this year, advertising rate increases © 


helped most companies to improve on 
year-earlier net although in two in- 
stances the gain has been very mod- 
erate. 

Earnings of Curtis Publishing and 
McCall, while exceeding comparative 
1951 figures, still lag behind net re- 


_ sults of the first quarter of 1950. 


tract changes, and fluctuations in 
sales are less volatile than in most 
divisions of the paper industry. Cur- 
tis Publishing produces practically all 
the paper it uses, but in doing so it 
assumes added manufacturing risks. 
Time abandoned its paper manufac- 
turing interests some years ago, sell- 
ing out to St. Regis Paper in which 
it now holds a minority stock interest. 
Higher postal rates have contrib- 
uted to the rise in publishing ex- 
pense, and although various new dis- 
tribution methods have been explored, 
there is no assurance that costs can be 
lowered appreciably. Since cost un- 
certainties exist in large measure, in- 
dustry earnings commonly fluctuate 
over a wide range and none of the 
stocks in the group qualify as being 
of investment quality. In better posi- 
tion than most is McGraw-Hill, 
whose numerous trade magazines 
permit flexibility of operation. 
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RFC cuts its production of synthetic rubber—FTC, under 


new power grant, makes its first attempt to separate 


merged companies—House votes in defiance of Committee 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation has 
started reducing its production of 
synthetic rubber, which now appears 
to be too great for the market. Par- 
ticularly, it will stop making the 
inore expensive synthetics, including 
the butadiene based on alcohol. This 
will substantially reduce its average 
costs. By reducing the use of al- 
cohol, the RFC recently was able to 
cut its price from 26 cents to 23 
cents. 

For the fiscal year that has just 
started, tonnage will be cut about 
7,000 tons to 765,000. The cut in 
the more expensive makes will be 
much greater. The value will be re- 
duced about $50,000,000 to $280,- 
000,000. Apparently, the amount re- 
tained for stockpiling is pretty high, 
otherwise, there wouldn’t be a cut in 
tonage. Commercial marketing, more- 
over, may prove tough. 

Some time ago the Government 
stopped increasing its inventory of 
natural rubber, which proved a hard 
blow to the East Indian industry. 
The supply has been steadily rising. 
Competition from synthetic took 
away an increasing part of the 
market. So, the price dropped almost 
10 cents to the present rate around 
36 cents or 37 cents. The indicated 
reduction in the cost of synthetic very 
likely will make things even worse 
for natural rubber, the price of which 
may continue to decline. 


Various Senators have _ been 
pressing the RFC to get tough with 


the Baltimore & Ohio and to demand 


faster repayment of its loan. Earn- 
ings have gone up a lot. However, 
the road is a little ahead of the sched- 
ule laid out in the loan contract. Col- 
lateral is amply maintained. There’s 
no basis whatever for demanding any- 
thing from the road. 
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The Federal Trade Commission, 
which recently was given the power 
te stop company mergers, has just 
made its first attempt. A complaint 
has been entered against Pillsbury 
Mills, which may be ordered to get 
rid of its interest in Ballard & Ballard 
and in Duff’s Baking Mix Division of 
American Home Products. It’s not to 
be concluded that this sets off a long 
series of similar cases since, at the 
moment, FTC lawyers are working 
on other things. 

The complaint itself contains sev- 
eral interesting, because typical, 
touches. It isn’t suggested that the 
merger will raise prices to customers. 
The loss in competition will be quite 
different. The companies no longer 
will bid against each other in buying 
feeds, flour base mixes, etc. Rarely 
is an FTC case designed to make 
anything cheaper. 

Otherwise, the complaint throws in 
the things that the Commission by 
habit and tradition, if not relevancy, 
accuses companies of doing. Pills- 
bury, it’s said, has granted illegal dis- 
counts; by merging with other com- 
panies it has increased its power to 
grant more of them, taking trade from 
its competitors. There’s the danger of 
price cuts. 


The top men in the Armed Ser- 
vices have been telling Congress that, 
high military budgets notwithstand- 
ing, there won’t be an adequate de- 
fense against Russia until 1955 or 
1956. It’s implied that Russia’s best 
bet would be to attack early. The 
Korean war has used up arms that 
should have been stocked. 


The vote of the House a little 
while ago to get rid of price but not 
wage controls did not reflect com- 
plaints from businessmen. There is 
no pinch, as during the war. Com- 


plaints usually involve nothing more 
than detail. Except for steel, which 
still would have been under control 
in the House bill, ceilings don’t gov- 
ern prices. OPS experts say in all 
honesty that businessmen are mainly 
indifferent. 

What governed the voting seemed 
to be just sheer joy in defying, not 
the Administration, but the Commit- 
tee that reported the bill. Early in 
the game it was noticed that most of 
the northern Democrats were absent 
and that the Republican-Southern 
coalition was in control. So, amend- 
ment after amendment, killing the 
control laws, passed without discus- 
sion. 

There were dozens of lobbyists 
around, but it’s doubtful that they 
had much to do with the matter. 
They ran back and forth between the 
galleries and the downstairs phone 
booths—to keep home offices in- 
formed ahead, if possible, of the news 
tickers. 


The Army will probably cut 
back various orders for trucks, trans- 
missions, radio assemblies and other 
equipment under the budget limita- 
tions placed on it. Congressmen feel 
that there are a lot of other things 
that could be reduced instead around 
Army posts and in the Pentagon. 


The liquor makers have been 
telling sad stories indeed to Congress- 
men. They have large stores of whis- 
key that soon will be eight years old 
and on which taxes will have to be 
paid. Since the taxes will be due, 
there won’t be much point in keeping 
them in the warehouses. What the 
industry wants is a stay on tax pay- 
ments—and a cut in taxes. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Spotlight on Canadian Heavy Oil 


Large reserves recently discovered in Western Canada 


at comparatively shallow depths and near rail transpor- 


tation. Major companies are among those interested 


By Barnett Ravits 


hat once despised member of the 
petroleum family, heavy black 
crude oil, recently has been drawing 
increasing interest in Western Can- 
ada. Formerly looked down upon for 
its low gasoline content, the poor 
sister, heavy crude, has put on a new 
dress and made herself more attrac- 
tive. In the Dominion heavy oil now 
is being tabbed as a growth product. 
This dramatic turnabout in prospects 
has been highlighted by the sudden 
scramble this year for acreage reser- 
vations around Bonnyville, Alta., 
where heavy crude formations exist. 
About three years ago Western 
Canadian producers of heavy oil 
could hardly sell the stuff because of 
restricted demand. Meanwhile, the 
two principal Dominion railroads, 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, were converting 
many coal locomotives to oil-burning 
engines. This program had advanced 
in the latter part of 1950 to the stage 
where the two rail networks required 
large supplies of bunker fuel which is 
derived from heavy crude. 


Market Widened 


At the same time the defense effort 
stepped up demand for asphalt (the 
base of which is heavy oil) for air- 
ports, roads and industrial use. 
Heightened bunker fuel and asphalt 
requirements within the last year and 
a half thus have greatly widened the 
market for heavy crude, and have 
melted the former heavy oil surplus 
down to the point where today a 
definite shortage of bunker fuel exists 
in Western Canada. Consequently, 
heavy oil prices in the Dominion have 
been advancing more rapidly than 
light oil prices in the past two years. 

About 80 per cent of current West- 
ern Canadian heavy oil production 
comes from the large Lloydminster 
field situated on both sides of the 
Alberta-Saskatchewan 
miles east of Edmonton. Royalite Oil 
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border 145. 


Company, Ltd., Phillips Petroleum, 
and Shell Oil hold heavy oil proper- 
ties in other districts in Alberta or 
Saskatchewan, the latter company 
now being in production. From pres- 
ent indications it appears that the 
main heavy crude areas lie in a zone 
50 miles wide on each side of the 
Alberta-Saskatchewan border and 
over 250 miles long. 

Perhaps the most interesting new 
source of heavy oil was discovered 
last year at Bonnyville, Alta., located 
some 150 miles northeast of Edmon- 
ton and about 40 miles west of the 
Saskatchewan border. Since the town 
lies on the Canadian National Rail- 
ways route and producing wells are 
3%4 miles south of Bonnyville, near- 
ness to transportation lends economic 
value to the new field. More impor- 
tant, though, is the low-cost aspect 
of the 13 producing heavy oil wells 
there. 

First of all, the Bonnyville area 
contains the shallowest heavy crude 
field in Alberta, heavy oil having been 
struck at depths of 1,200 to 1,300 
feet compared to average depths of 
over 2,000 feet elsewhere in the 
Province. Obviously, costs of pump- 
ing oil from the Bonnyville wells are 
lowest of all Alberta heavy crude 
producers. Secondly, the Bonnyville 
wells at present levels are character- 
ized by little or no sand and by ex- 
tremely small water content, making 
for low treatment costs. It is possible 
that a higher water content may be 
encountered at depth. 

Like other Alberta heavy crude, 
Bonnyville crude has the added ad- 
vantage of a low sulphur content. 
This feature will enable production 
of better grade asphalt for roads. 
Nearly 85 per cent of all asphalt used 
in Canada is imported, the import 
containing a high sulphur content so 
that the durability of existing roads 
is impaired. When production of 
Alberta heavy crude expands, that 





source of asphalt should be preferred 
over the imported variety for road 
building. 

While no deep wells have been 
drilled in the Bonnyville area, some 
oil authorities have expressed the 
opinion that the underlying geologic 
structure there is not much different 
from the now famous Redwater oil 
field. If this estimate ultimately 
should prove correct, then it is 
reasonable to expect that lighter 
crude with a higher gasoline content 
may be encountered at depth. This 
possibility will be tested in the near 
future by deep drilling. 

Since February of this year over 
500,000 acres have been taken up in 
reservations around the _ original 
Bonnyville district by such major 
companies as British American Oil 
Company, Ltd. and Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company, as well as_ several 
others. 

A topping plant, now under con- 
struction, will separate part of the 
low gasoline content from the heavy 
crude and concentrate the bunker oil 
for which a large unfilled market pre- 
vails at present in Western Canada. 
The topping plant has a capacity of 
1,000 barrels of crude oil per day, 
out of which 940 barrels per day of 
heavy fuel oil can be produced. 


Illustrates Growth 


The growth of heavy crude devel- 
opment in Western Canada since the 
war’s end can be illustrated by data 
of the large Lloydminster field. At 
the end of 1946 there were 29 pro- 
ducing wells and the year’s produc- 
tion totaled 213,000 barrels. At the 
end of 1951 the number of producing 
wells had soared to 415, the year’s 
production estimated to have been 
around 2 million barrels. 

From both the near and long term 
viewpoints further growth appears to 
lie in the cards for heavy crude pro- 
ducers in Western Canada. No one a 
few years ago would have dreamed 
of predicting that Western Canadian 
producers of bunker fuel would enjoy 
a sellers’ market. Yet that is the posi- 
tion today, and one that may endure 
for the next few years. It is estimated 
that the current deficit in supplies of 
bunker fuel for the two main Ca- 
nadian railways alone amounts to 
around 1% million barrels a year. 
And that does not take into account 
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the bunker fuel needs of factories, 
hotels, schools, and hospitals in 
Western Canada. Probably not be- 
fore five years may additional sup- 
plies of bunker fuel from new heavy 
crude producers catch up with de- 
mand. 

Bunker fuel represents the largest 
single outlet for heavy crude, but its 
longer term position appears prob- 
lematical. Canadian railways are 
bound to follow their American col- 
leagues in converting to diesel loco- 
motives; and natural gas, as soon as 
sufficient quantities are discovered in 
the Dominion, very well stands to 
replace heavy fuel oil for industries 
and institutions. How soon these two 
trends will materialize is anybody’s 
guess, but it seems plausible to assert 
that eventually these two markets for 
bunker fuel may decline. 

This possible eventual decrease in 
bunker fuel consumption might spell 
a comedown for heavy crude pro- 
ducers were it not for the fact that 
other growing markets bid fair to 
compensate for the probable shrink- 
age of bunker fuel markets. Doubt- 
lessly the greatest potential long 
range growth in outlets for heavy oil 
lies in finished asphalt products, par- 
ticularly in asphalt for highway con- 
struction. Increased road building 
inevitably will accompany Canada’s 
industrial expansion. In Western 
Canada, especially, thousands of miles 
of dirt roads will require paving in 
addition to construction of new high- 
ways. Alberta and Saskatchewan 
heavy crude yields a high quality 
asphalt that commends itself admir- 
ably to road building. 


Substantial Potential 


Roofing and various building as- 
phalts also face an improved market 
in line with Canada’s growth in con- 
struction of new industrial plants and 
other types of building. Still another 
large potential market exists in the 
field of briquetting coal with asphalt. 
Briquetting is a process by which fine 
coal particles are mixed with asphalt 


and compressed into small pieces, - 


often brick-shaped, for fuel. Western 
Canada’s big coal reserves, rather 
poor in grade, can be rendered more 
salable through briquetting. 

The gasoline content of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan heavy crude ranges 
from six per cent to ten per cent, 
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but that derived from Lloydminster 
crude, for one, has shown a distinc- 
tive anti-knock quality. The petro- 
chemical industry may at some time 
draw upon heavy crude as a source 
of raw materials. Heavy crude is 
known to contain the chemical, 
ichthyol, widely used in healing oint- 
ments. Heavy crude may be the 
blackest of oils, yet all in all the 
future for Western Canadian heavy 
oil looks bright. 


New Road Building 





Concluded from page 5 


will be called upon to provide an even 
$1 billion annually in order to correct 
growing deficiencies. 

A spectacular development in re- 
cent years whereby new roads are 
paid for by their users is the revival 
of the 19th century system of toll 
roads. The 327-mile Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, is the first and longest of 





Road Buiiding Equipment Makers 


Allis-Chalmers Harnischfeger 
Blaw-Knox Corp. 
Bucyrus-Erie Ingersoll-Rand 
Caterpillar Tractor Jaeger Machine 
Chicago Pneumatic R. G. Le Tourneau 
Tool Marion Power 
Gar Wood In- Shovel 
dustries Thew Shovel 


Worthington Corp. 
Contractors: 


Merritt-Chapman Raymond Concrete 
& Scott Pile 
Morrison-Knudsen Warren Bros. 











the new toll turnpikes, and collections 
are also being made on roads in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Colorado, 
and Florida. An outstanding financial 
success, the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
has twice refunded bond issues at 
lower rates of interest while retire- 
ments have been made some years 
ahead of schedule. The latest issue of 
Pennsylvania bonds is for a connec- 
tion with the New Jersey Turnpike, 
completing the approximately 370- 
mile stretch. The New York State 
Thruway, eclipsing the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike :n length, will cover a 535- 
mile stretch between New York City 
and Buffalo. Construction costs esti- 





mated at $500 million are to be met 
by a bond issue backed by the general 
credit of the whole state instead of 
toll revenues only. This will mean in- 
terest payments at a rate of around 
two per cent rather than three per 
cent on a revenue basis. 

In New Jersey also, the trend to- 
ward pledging state credit will be fol- 
lowed if voters approve the measure 
proposed in connection with raising 
$150 million for the Garden State 
Parkway which will connect the pop- 
ulous northeast portion of the state 
with agricultural and shore areas as 
far South as Cape May. A favorable 
vote would relieve the state of pay- 
ing as much as 3.25 per cent, the rate 
on New Jersey Turnpike Authority 
bonds. This same rate is carried by 
a $330 million issue of the Ohio 
Turnpike Commission which is to 
build a 241l-mile route across the 
northern portion of the state, con- 
necting with th western end of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike. 

Besides 1,408 miles of toll roads 
presently under construction or au- 
thorized, projects in the discussion 
stage in five eastern states and in In- 
diana and Wisconsin cover a total of 
nearly 1,200 miles. While the per- 
mile cost of these roads, if and when 
built, will probably not average as 
high since the areas covered aie less 
populous and land values not as steep, 
dollar volume should still approxi- 
mate $1 billion. 

Industrial companies benefiting 
from augmented road-building activ- 
ity will include not only the road 
equipment makers and prime con- 
tractors (listed in the accompanying 
table) but producers of cement and 
asphalt. Leading asphalt producers 
include many of the big oil firms such 
as Standard of New Jersey, Lion Oil, 
Phillips Petroleum, Shell Oil, So- 
cony-Vacuum, and Union Oil—con- 
cerns which profit to a larger extent 
through sales of oil and gasoline to 
the millions of cars and buses and 
trucks on the road. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 
Company Amount Date 
Brisbane (City of Australia)— 
5% bds., 1958 
Kings County Lighting Co.—lst 
mtg. 3368, 1975........cccee- 
Seaboard Air Line R.R.—gen. 
mtg. Ains. 4%s, 2016........ 
Seabrook Farms Co.—deb. 3%s, 
WET “¢dducneewaccsncduaedeas 


Leagcaek acne << $123,000 Aug. 1 

$16,000 Aug. 1 
$414,700 July 21 
$74,000 Aug. 1 
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New-Business Brevities 





Household Appliances . . . 

Rounding out its home appliance 
line, the Crosley Division, Avco 
Manufacturing Corporation, late last 
month introduced a new automatic 
front-loading dishwashing machine in 
three models, each highlighted by a 
revolving upper rack for dishes and 
glassware—because the upper rack 
can spin freely with the action of the 
water, there are no “blind spots” and 
every item in the unit is assured a 
thorough cleaning and rinsing... . 
Fourth addition to the Waring 
Blendor line offered by the Waring 
Products Division, Claude Neon, Inc., 
is a two-speed Celebrity model which 
is now in full production—meanwhile, 
the company is also stepping up pro- 
duction on another new item which 
is expected to be available later this 
month, a new three-speed hand mixer 
te be called the Waring Mixer... 
Two new infra-red broilers are an- 
nounced by Nesco, Inc.—one, a fam- 
ily-size unit, is an infra-red broiler 
with a two-unit cooking surface; the 
other, described as a table-size model, 
has only the infra-red broiler feature. 


Office Equipment... 

A desk-side machine for making 
positive copies of practically anything 
typed, written, printed or drawn is 
mounted on casters so that it can be 
moved around to any worksite— 
known as the Copyflex Model 14, it 
is the latest copying unit to be intro- 
duced by the Charles Bruning Com- 
pany, Inc. .. . Any ordinary card or 
sheet of paper may be perforated for 
edge-punch coding and sorting with 
the Needlesort Punch announced by 
Boeckeler Instrument Company—the 
unit punches 27 holes (5/32 inches 
in diameter) along 8% inches of card 
edge in a single operation. . . . Pres- 
sure sensitive labeling tape marketed 
by the Labelon Tape Company can 
be written on with pencil or type- 
writer—available in four colors, seven 
widths and two roll lengths, the tape 
may be transferred repeatedly from 
one surface to another. . . . Globe- 
Wernicke Company has a new desk 
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Electronic Brain Speeds Flight Reservations 


An electronic-magnetic mastermind called the Magnetronic Reservisor will soon be in 

full operation handling seat reservations for American Airlines flights sold by metropoli- 

tan New York agents. To the customer, it resembles a small adding machine (right-hand 

picture), but miles away behind-the-scenes is the heart of the device, a “master memory" 

(left-hand picture) and another unit referred to as “the brain" or computer. Developed 

by American and Teleregister Corporation, the unit promises also to simplify inventory- 
communication problems for other industries. 








that should meet with the approval of 
anyone who has to work next to a 
desk-pounding executive—it’s been 
specially treated to be sound absorb- 
ing. .. . A new Copymaker fluid- 
type duplicating machine designated 
as Model 9S has been added to the 
line offered by Old Town Corpora- 
tion—among its features, an auto- 
matic paper feed with a patented 
single sheet feeding device. 


References... 

The Steel Shipping Container In- 
stitute, Inc., has published a new 
directory of manufacturers of steel 
shipping containers which includes 
information on plant locations, types 
of containers manufactured, uses of 
containers and annual production 
statistics—a brief history of the de- 
velopment of steel shipping containers 
is also included in the booklet... . 
Products of Charles Pfizer & Com- 
pany which are prepared especially 
for the food and beverage industries 
are featured in a new 71-page book- 
let recently made available by the 
company—described are the various 


vitamins, acidulants, antioxidants and 
salts used in food and beverage prepa- 
ration. ... Market Facts: A Guide- 
book to the International Homefur- 
nishings Market, published by the 
Merchandise Mart (price $3.50), de- 
tails the industry, its manufacturers 
and designers, as well as defines com- 
mon trade terms—distribution is 
being handled by Paul Theobald & 
Company... . One of the finest, prac- 
tical references on photoengraving is 
currently being handed out gratis to 
their customers by members of the 
American Photoengravers Associa- 
tion—entitled The Art of Photoen- 
graving, the 64-page treasury of facts 
on engraving is fully illustrated, in- 
cludes a page explaining trade cus- 
toms and contains a dictionary of 
terms common to the craft. 


Motion Pictures .. . 

General Electric Company, which 
for the past year and one-half has 
been promoting the improvement of 
home lighting conditions through an 
educational lighting recipe booklet, 
See Your Home In A New Light, 
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kas a new pitch to strengthen its cam- 
paign—it’s a full color motion picture 
entitled Bright Light. . . Tomorrow 
Meets Today, a 28-minute color flick- 
er available from the film library of 
the Ford Motor Company, takes its 
audience behind the scenes to watch 
the progressive stages of development 
of the car of 195X—for use with 16- 
mm. projectors, the film was produced 
for Ford by MPO Productions. . . . 
The complex details of operating a 
{ull-fashioned knitting machine are 
reduced in simplest form through the 
use of the animated technique for an 
instructional 16-mm. color film avail- 
able from Textile Machine Works— 
prints of this 25-minute motion pic- 
ture are available with sound tracks 
in English, French, German and 
Spanish. ... The British Information 
Services has an excellent black-and- 
white movie designed to spur civil de- 
fense consciousness as well as to get 
more people to sign up for local CD 
work — entitled The Waking Point, 
the film (20 minutes, 16-mm.) can be 
borrowed at a nominal rental charge. 


Random Notes .. . 

Three scholarships valued at $1,500 
each annually will be available for en- 
gineering students at Lehigh Univer- 
sity under a new fund established by 
Philco Corporation —the grant pro- 
vides for the scholarships for the next 
four years. . . . The amateur movie 
photographer with a 16-mm. set-up 
and dollars to spare can enjoy three 
dimensional movies by adding an 
optical attachment to the front of his 
camera—the device is made by the 
Worcester Film Corporation on spe- 
cial order only. . . . Royalty-free li- 
censes for making glass fishing rods 
have been offered 35 manufacturers 
by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany—such rods are reported to be 
especially popular with fishermen to- 
day because of their almost unbeliev- 
able tensile strength. . . . Something 
new in the way of gift package ribbon 
is Viscurl, a non-woven viscose rayon 
product which will not split or fray— 


announced by Vistex’ Corporation, 


the product is unusually strong. 
; —Howard L. Sherman 





W hen requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and. refer to the date of the issue 
in which you are interested. Also enclose 


a self-addressed post card, or a stamped 
envelope. 


JULY 9, 1952 


Tobacco 





Concluded from page 7 


Chesterfield sales will not be altered. 
Dealers also report sales to smokers 
of other king brands. The extent to 
which these sales lead to switching 
is yet to be determined. 

It is any man’s guess whether other 
leading makers will bring out the king 
size versions of their standard size 
brands. Much will depend on the 
favor the new king gains with 
smokers. President Paul M. Hahn of 
American Tobacco definitely asserts 
his company has no inteniton of bring- 
ing out a king-size Lucky Strike. 
But not so long ago a Liggett & 
Myers spokesman asserted his com- 
pany was not planning “new ciga- 
rettes, new brands or new variations.” 
Other tobacco leaders admit that if 
Liggett & Myers “puts it across” they 
will have to follow suit. 

First quarter earnings reports of 
the principal cigarette makers ran 
somewhat under the same 1951 
period. Dividend requirements are 
well covered, however, and late re- 
ports indicate a pick-up in recent sales 
and a moderately better earnings out- 
look. While cigarette consumption is 
rising at a greater rate than popula- 
tion, rising costs and, more recently, 
price controls and other restrictions 
have kept earnings from expanding 
Principal attraction of the cigarette 
shares thus is for their comparatively 
liberal income rather than for growth 
possibilities. On the basis of 1951 div- 
idend payments, which should be 
maintained this year, returns range 
from 5.7 per cent on R. J. Reynolds 
“B” to seven per cent on American 
Tobacco and 7.6 per cent on Liggett 
& Myers. 









SWISS ARMY KNIFE 


Pocket Knife You Dreamed About 
THIS KNIFE HAS EIGHT BLADES: regular 
large pocket knife blade; regular small pocket 
knife blade; screw driver with bottle opener and 
wire stripper; can blade; pair of scissors 
that does a man-size cutting job; saw that can 
cut the leg from your desk; reamer for boring 
holes in wood er leather; corkscrew that will pull 
the teughest cork. IN ADDITION, inserted in 
the side walls of the knife are a toothpick and a 
most efficient tweezers. This Knife is manufac- 
tured in the heart of the Swiss Watch Country 
of the finest Tahara Steel. 


PRICE $13.50 postraip 
100% —_ ,” guaranteed 
ABBEON SUPPLY CO. 


179-15s JAMAICA AVE., JAMAICA 32, N. Y. 





Price Was $2— 
Reduced to $1 


11-YEAR NEW YORK 
Stock Exchange 


Record 
(1940-1950) 


This tabulation is considered so important 
by one new subscriber that he paid us 
over $15 for back numbers of FINANCIAL 
WORLD in order to tear out each “11-YEAR 
RECORD” and complete his file at once 
rather than wait until the completed book 
covering 1,042 common stocks was published. 








“To my mind a valuable part of your 
excellent service,’ writes a subscriber 
when ordering his copy. 


SHOWS AT A GLANCE: 


(1) Each Stock’s Earnings—each year for ll 
years: (2) Each Stock’s Dividends—each year 
for 11 years: (3) Each Stock’s High and Low 
Prices—each year for 11 years: (4) Each Stock 
Split of 20% or More—each year for 11 years. 
- Earnings and dividends adjusted to reflect 
stock splits to May 1. 1951. Published May 
1951 at $2. Price recently reduced to $1. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
(formerly ATF Incorporated) on June 30, 
1952, declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 25 cents per share, payable August 15, 1952, 
to holders of record July 28, 1952. 








new multi-purpose dinette sets. 








In September watch for Daystrom’s smart, 













OPERATING UNITS: 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


DAYSTROM 
ELECTRIC 


DAYSTROM 
FURNITURE 


DAYSTROM 
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Business Background 









In this merger, the smaller concern takes over the larger 
and result is growth of American Encaustic Tiling Company 





ATTERN REVERSED — At 

the end of the war, American En- 
caustic Tiling Company, oldest and 
now third largest manufacturer in the 
clay tile branch of the building ma- 
terials industry, was about breaking 
even. Progress since then has been 
substantial and sustained. For 1951, 
sales of $7.5 million were ten times 
those of 1946, earnings before taxes 
48 times the 1946 figure, and net 
profit of $743,000 was fifteen times 
the 1946 level. The postwar build- 
ing boom played a vital part, of 
course, but reflected also was the 
infusion of new management. After 
a rather long inter-corporate court- 
ship followed by a corporate marriage 
in 1948, the older and larger company 
turned the management over to its 
efficient younger partner, Franklin 
Tile Company, but retained its well- 
established name for the consolidated 
enterprise, American Encaustic Til- 
ing Company, founded in 1878. 


Management’s Part — The in- 
coming management headed by MAL- 
cotm A. SCHWEIKER and Roy W. 
SCHWEIKER, whose families own one- 
third of the common stock, engineered 
certain improvements for which com- 
petitors give 
them credit 
in strengthen- 
ing the position 
of the company. 
In product de- 
velopment, the 
company now 
offers ‘‘self- 
spacing’’ tile 
and “mastic.” 
The former can 
be set simply 
and quickly, 
without need of plumb-line measur- 
ing; the operation is nearly auto- 
matic, and razor-edged vision and 
expert technique are no longer im- 
perative—an amateur can do the job. 
“Mastic” is a new type of adhesive 
which makes it possible to apply tile 
directly to, for instance, an old wall 
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Malcolm A. Schweiker 


By Frank H. McConnell 





without need of removing plaster, 
re-lathing and the like. This has 
stimulated the use of tile in renovat- 
ing old buildings. In the field of 
manufacture, the company now em- 
ploys a continuous mass production 
method involving over two miles of 
conveyor belt haulage in its modern 
tile plant at Lansdale, Pa. Costs have 
been cut. 


Banker’s Idea—A loan examiner 
of the Governmental banking institu- 
tion, RFC, was responsible originally 
for bringing Malcolm Schweiker into 
the American Encaustic picture. Con- 
cerned about a sticky RFC loan, the 
examiner suggested that the company 
enlist the cooperation of Schweiker, 
who headed a neighboring concern, 
Franklin Tile. Schweiker’s sugges- 
tions, given without charge, led to re- 
organization of American Encaustic, 
repayment within three years of 
RFC’s loan, later to pooling the 
manufacturing and sales organiza- 
tions of the two neighbors and then 
to their merger in 1948. The bank- 
er’s idea benefited stockholders and 
creditors alike. 





Your Tax Load — One reason 
why your taxes are high is because 
so large a part of our national pro- 
duction is tax exempt. One fifth of 
the nation’s electric power generating 
capacity now falls in that category; 
it is owned by the Government and 
unlike competing privately owned 
utilities feeds nothing into Treasury 
Secretary JoHNn F, Snyper’s tax 
kitty. “It is my belief that the con- 
tinuation of the present trends”’— 
President EARLE S. THompson of 
West Penn Electric Company speak- 
ing—‘“‘will eventually lead to the na- 
tionalization of the power industry.” 
Should that happen, the full share of 
the nation’s tax load borne now by 
the utilities would be passed on to 
others to pay, an inevitable develop- 
ment that led some years ago to the 
decision of the British Labor Govern- 
ment to cut back their Government 


ownership programs. Running out of 
taxpayers. 





Taxing the Taxed—More than 
50 specialists, aided by many ac- 
countants, are required by General 
Electric to keep up with its tax paper 
work. The company files 1,100 re- 
turns annually and lists more than 
400,000 federal and state forms re- 
porting employe earnings. Last year 
its tax bill was $373 million ; 22 times 
its total tax for 1936 and equivalent 
to 16.4 cents on the 1951 sales dollar. 
Dividends paid 365,000 shareholders 
were also subject to individual taxes, 
a fact that drew comment from a 
typical stockholder, Mrs. Epwin H. 
Patrick of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
“One of the curses is,” she said, “that 
too many share owners pay individual 
taxes on dividends without realizing 
that the company has already paid a 
tax on those earnings.” 





As an Investor—The next elec- 
tion will pose questions of direct con- 
cern to small as well as large in- 
vestors, according to WESTON 
SMITH, director of FINANCIAL 
Worvp’s Annual Report Survey. Ac- 
cordingly, he has prepared a red, 
white and blue poster with a mass 
appeal urging them to “Register and 
Vote as an Investor in America.” 
Copies are available upon request. 


Big Issue—Every voter has his 
own idea of the Big Issue. To Pub- 
lisher Louts GUENTHER, who has 
followed developments through and 
voted in thirteen Presidential elec- 
tions, the Big Issue is this: Will the 
nation follow a course leading to So- 
cialism or will we reassert our faith in 
the free enterprise system and live as 
free men should? 





Brevity for Profit — STANLEY 
BRowN, vice president and personnel 
officer of the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, New York, some years ago 
wrote a standard size book, “How to 
Think About Your Job.” Under the 
aegis of Graphics Group, publishers, 
he compressed his thesis into a- 32- 
page illustrated booklet. “Sales,’’ re- 
ports Frep Smits of the publishing 
firm, “have overtaken those of the 
large book and people who read both 
find a deeper satisfaction in the 
shorter, sharper version.” 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Hldrs. 

Pay- of 
Company able Record 
Ainsworth Mfg. ...... Q25c 7-16 7-8 


Amer. Home Products.M15c 8-1 7-14 
American La France- 


POE ésiendas cbs Q25c 7-21 7-10 
Amer. Smelting ....... 75c 8-29 8&8 
Do P96 Peis owces Q$1.75 7-31 7-11 
Argus Corp. Ltd...... *15c 9-1 7-31 
Aspinook Corp. ....... 20c 7-17 7-7 


Atchison Top. & S.F..$1.25 9-2 7-25 
Baldwin-Lima-Ham. ..Q15c 7-31 7-10 


Biss €. We.) soi. Q25< 81 7-11 
Bon Aath Gh Asc. «ssn 50c 7-31 7-16 
Boston Edison ....... Q70c 8&1 7-10 
i ie, ae = ee 50c 8-1 7-11 

i ve kee Q$1.75 8-1 7-11 
Canadian Oil ....... *Q25c 8-15 7-14 
Cent. Hudson G.& E..17%c 8-1 7-10 
Citle COMER -..6 6 cccuss 50c 8-28 8&8 
Can. fo BE Becca ccus Q50c 8-15 7-15 
Clinchfield Coal ...... Q25e 7-18 7-10 

I ee E25c 7-18 7-10 
Community Public 

a a ee Q22%c 9-15 8-25 


Continental Copper & Steel 

Industries 5% pf..Q31%c 9-1 7-16 
‘Cont’l-Diamond Fib..... 20c 9-12 9-2 
f Corn Prod. Ref....... QO%c 7-25 7-7 
4 Creamery Package ...Q30c 7-10 6-30 
Crown Zellerbach 

° rere Q$1.05 9-1 8-13 
Delaware Pr. & Lt 


"ae ea 





Detroit Gasket ....... Q25ce 7-25 7-10 
Detroit-Mich. Stove ..Q15c 7-21 7-10 
VD 356 eed 6aee-an Q25ce 7-21 7-11 
Diamond Match ...... QO50c 8-1 7-10 
i. | 2 San Q37%c 8-1 7-10 
4 Dodge Mfg. .....4... QO25e 8-15 81 
4 Dominion Bridge ...*Q40c 8-22 7-31 
i Dominion Stl & Coal.*Q25e 7-30 7-9 
fm) «CEkco Products ....... QO35e 8&1 7-15 
Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 8-1 7-15 
Elastic Stop Nut..... Q25c 8-1 7-25 
Empire Millwork....... 5c 7-31 7-15 
Fairbanks, Morse ...... 30c 9-2 8-8 
Falstaff Brewing ....Q25c 7-30 7-16 
Federated Dept. Str..Q62%c 7-31 7-11 
Gardner-Denver ...... O45¢ 9-3 8-12 
4 General Refractories. oo 9-25 9-5 
E ee errr 7-21 7-10 
Hartford El. Light. Gibiee 8-1 7-15 
i S| RO 8-1 7-15 
Hercules Powd. 
SRA Q$1.25 8-15 8-1 
| ere 25c 8-1 7-15 
Horn & Hardart....... 25¢ 8-1 7-11 
i re Q1i2%c 7-15 7-7 
iE ah ee eee Q25ce 7-15 7-7 
Illinois Brick ........ Q25« 8-1 7-18 
Illinois Power ....... O55c 81 7-10 
Do 4.70% pf...... QO58%c 8-1 7-10 
Do 4.26% pf...... QO53%c 81 7-10 
) Do 4.08% pf........ Ic 8-1 7-10 
| Island Creek Coal...... 75c 467-1 ~=6-30 
| oS 5 Sewer Q$1.50 7-1 6-30 
: Kennels, A eee Q30c 7-19 7-14 
Kroger Gis cssesessve Q40c 9-2 8-ll 
Lane Bryant 
ey ee Q056%c 8-1 7-15 
Long Island Light’g.Q22%c 8-1 7-11 
Longines- Wittnauer 
. WR edcditannoes Q20c 7-12 7-3 
Louisiana Power & 
Light $6 pf....... Q$1.50 8-1 7-14 
; Mathieson Chemical ...Q50c 9-15 8-27 
Marshall Field ....... QO50c 7-31 7-15 











Company sae 
Massey-Harris Ltd...*Q15c 9-15 
McLellan Stores ..... QO50c 8-1 
Meyercord Co. ...... Ql0c 8&1 
Mid-West Abrasive ....10c 9-2 
Mid-West Piping & 

DIOL bob tS o6 xo 50c 8-1 
Montana Power ...... Q35c 7-28 
Morrell (John)..... Q12/c 7-30 
; eee 8- 1 
National Airlines ...... ee 7-18 
Nat’! Biscuit 7% pf..Q$1.75 8-29 
Nat'l Mfg. & Stores..Q25c 7-15 
Neptune Meter ......37%c -15 
Newport Steel ......... 10c -25 
Norfolk & West’n Ry..Q75c -10 


Northwest Air- 


Of 
) 
—) 
ro) 
I “SI.O0 “I GO Kom Ee) 
WwW 


lines 4.6% pf...... Q2834c - ] 
Nunn-Bush Shoes ....Q2 0 
oo eee 50c - 1 
Oxford Paper ........ 25c -15 
Park & Tilford....... Q75c - 5 
Parte, Davis ..oi.ss.; O45c -31 
Penna. ager Sand....Q30c 10- 1 
ee Se Oi ie ct Q$1.25 10- 1 
Phila. El. ves «, .QO$1.10 8-1 
Do 4.3% pf.....Q$1.07% 8 1 
ir), 2  erree Q%9%c 8-1 
Potomac Ed. 3.60% pf.Q90c 8- 1 
De S08 Sis; ..% Q$1.17% 8-1 
Pea Sere. Com...... Q35c «8-1 
Do 4%4% pf...... 01.06% 9-2 
Quebec Power ........ *25c¢ 8-25 
ae S15e 7-28 
Rochester Gas & Elec..Q56c 7-25 
2 Xk Seereepere > $1 9- 
Do 4.10% pf....Q$1.02% 9- 
Do 434% pf.....Q$1.1834 9- 
Rohr Aircraft .........25¢ 7-2 
SE GR. dca nn 6045 QO40c 7-1 
Scranton Electric ....025c 8- 
Sine bs epacen as Q75c =9- 
Sterling Brewers ...... 25c 307-3 
Toledo Edison ....... 7c 7-2 
5: tl Q40c 9-1 
Union Elec. 
ioe Wie siecs ss Q$1.12% 8-15 
Sf Se 1 8-15 
De $3.70 ph...... Q92%c 38-15 
Do $3.50 pf....... QO87%c 8-15 
Union Oil (Cal.)..... aoe 8- 9 
United Biscuit ....... 50c 9-2 
Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1.12%4 10-15 
Vanadium Corp. ....... 60c 8-18 
Vertientes-Camaguey....75c 11- 3 
West Kentucky Coal..Q50c 8- 1 
Western Pacific R.R..Q75c 8-15 
Westmoreland Inc.....Q25c 10- 1 
Weston Elec. Instr....Q50c 9-10 
Wilton Woolen ...... Ql0c 7-15 
Yale & Towne........ 50c 10- 1 
Yates American Mach..Q25c 7-21 
Accumulations 
Manhattan Refrigerat- 
es ., ere 8- 1 
Stock 
Reynolds Metals ...... 10% 8-8 
Omissions 


DOD ur UU 


Hldrs. 
of 
Record 


8-15 
7-11 
7-19 
8-15 


7-21 
7-7 
7-10 
7-11 
7- 8 
8- 8 
7- 1 
8- 1 
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Boott Mills, Deerfield Glassine, Illinois 


Terminal R.R., Jan 
Westmoreland Coal. 





tzen Knitting 


Mills, 


*Canadian currency. +Reprinted to show cor- 
M—Monthly. Q—Quar- 


rect date. E—Extra. 
terly. S—Semi-annual. 
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since 1899 


On June 26, 1952, 
dividend No. 256 
of fifty cents (50¢) per 
share was declared by 
the Board of Directors 
out of past earnings, 
payable on Oct. 1, 1952, 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business 








































































AMERICAN-MARIETTA! 


Cc:0 MPA WN Y 


The Board of Directors has declared the following 
quarterly dividends: 
: Common Share Dividend 


: A dividend of 25c i share on Common Shares 
[pa able August 1, 1, 1952 to Shareholders of record 
uly 


Preferred Share Dividend 


A dividend of $1.25 per share on Preferred Shar 
payable August 1, 1952 to Shareholders of recor 
July 18, 1952. 

H. J. HEMINGWAY 
President 





PAINTS » CHEMICALS +» METAL POWDERS 
ADHESIVES © RESINS « BUILDING PRODUCTS 














REYNOLDS 
METALS 
COMPANY 


Reynolds Metals Building 
*Richmond 19, Virginia 
COMMON STOCK 


A dividend of ten percent (10%) on 
the outstanding common stock of the 
Company, has been declared payable 
August 8, 1952, in common stock of 
| the Company, to holders of record at 














the close of business July 23, 1952. 
Scrip certificates will be issued for 
resulting fractional shares. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 
Resulting stock and scrip certificates 
will be mailed by Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company. 

ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 
Dated, June 26, 1952 
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Factograph 


Quarterly Index 


The Factographs indexed herewith are 
those published in FINANCIAL WoRLD dur- 
ing April, May and June, 1952. The index 
to Factographs appearing in the third 
quarter of 1952 will be published in an 
October issue. 
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Street News 





Stockholder survey by Brookings is ammunition for advocates 


of longer NYSE trading hours—Landmark undergoes scouring 


Som of the findings in the Brook- 
ings Institution census on stock- 
holder population, the first one of its 
kind, are made to order for that fac- 
tion in the New York Stock Ex- 
change which wants trading hours 
extended past 3 o’clock. The subject 
is likely to be taken up for final con- 
sideration by the governors at their 
policy meeting late this month. It may 
be just coincidental that the survey 
was released just at a time when ex- 
tending the hours had reached a peak 
of interest. When the census was 
started the best part of a year ago it 
wasn’t known that the trading-hours 
subject would be in hot debate when 
the report was finished. It wasn’t 
known, either, that the Curb Ex- 
change would take the ball away 
from the Big Board and make a test 
of the hours question. 

It was conceded in important 
quarters in the Street that the Brook- 
ings report had strengthened the case 
for longer hours Mondays through 
Fridays. The shift in the center of 
investor population westward had 
been understood in a general way, 
but the report proved it statistically 
as well as it ever will be proven. The 
report showed California in third 
place in the matter of shareholdings. 
New York came first, Pennsylvania 
second, then Illinois and Massachu- 
setts. Also the percentage of stock- 
holding population in the Far West- 
ern states was greater than in any 
other section of the country. 


Apparently the big wire houses 
in the Stock Exchange family have 
known this all along. They opened 
many branches onthe Coast and other 
parts of the Far West, and they con- 
tend that these ventures have paid 
off handsomely. To hear them talk 
about their experiences, the Coast is 
a fruitful field for stock brokers. Now 
what they want to do is to extend the 
trading hours in the country’s pri- 
mary market — New York — so that 


they will have a longer time in the 
Coast cities to go after business based 
on New York quotations. 

From necessity, many of the die- 
hards on the New York Stock Ex- 
change are getting in a frame of mind 
to break with precedent, just so long 
as it gets the business. The brokerage 
business has gone from bad to worse. 
The diehards are not fooling them- 
selves any more. There were no 
stockholders in California when the 
9-to-3 hours were first fixed on the 
New York Exchange. There were 
few in Illinois and other cities in that 
area. Less than ten per cent of the 
brokerage business originated outside 
of the Eastern Standard time zone. 

Without subscribing to the notion 
that the Curb Exchange is attempting 
to build up—that people in the EST 
zone will do more trading if the Ex- 
change extend the trading hours— 
many New York brokerage houses 
are alert to the importance of giving 
the rest of the country an hour or so 
more of trading time. 


At long last the House of Morgan 
—that is, the building at the corner 
of Broad and Wall—is getting a thor- 
ough scouring on the outside. They 
started it on the last day of June— 
a steam boiler on the Wall Street 
sidewalk, steam hoses extending up 
to a scaffold. The relatively new 
Equitable Trust building was steamed 
off last winter and that made the 
adjacent Morgan edifice look a bit 
shabby. When you consider that no 
sightseeing guide fails to point out the 
House of Morgan, it is important that 
it look presentable. Those gouges out 
of the Wall Street side left by the 
tragic and mysterious explosion of 
1920 apparently are to be left un- 
disturbed. They have been described 
as “honorable scars.” 


Anyone who thinks that the 
Federal Reserve has ceased to be a 
factor in the Treasury bond market 
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had better make another guess. Such 
a thought may have been conveyed 
when, in March of last year, the Fed- 
eral and the Treasury reached their 
famous accord. The Federal would no 
longer peg Government security 
prices. Too much attention was paid 
to the word “peg” and too little to 
the qualifying statement “except when 
incidental to credit regulation.” 

The Treasury made a couple of 
headstrong moves and then learned 
that it was on the receiving end of the 
new money market. So it made a very 
realistic offering of eight-year 23 
per cent bonds. The offer was an out- 
standing success. The Federal Re- 
serve, for the first time in years, 
could breathe freely. It was assured 
of an interval of several months dur- 
ing which it could give strict attention 
to credit regulation. That meant, and 
still means, freedom to become a sub- 
stantial buyer of Government bonds 
for the sake of bolstering bank re- 
serves when such support is needed. 


Last-Half Business 





Concluded from page 3 


three-month period fall below an an- 


‘ nual rate of 1.2 million—a rate higher 


than any which has ever been reached 
in any full year except 1950. 

The rate of consumption by in- 
dividuals has been subnormal in re- 
lation to available income for many 
months. More recently, however, 
there has been an improvement, and 
there seems good reason to expect 
this favorable trend to continue. Per- 
sonal income has shown very little 
change since last October, but over 
coming months it will be augmented 
as a result of wage increases, and 
consumers no longer have the incen- 
tive to postpone purchases in the hope 
of lower prices. 

Inventories of consumers’ goods 
have been steadily whittled away for 
almost a year, and when data for June 
and July become available it will 
probably be found that this trend was 
accelerated as a result of the steel 
strike. Retailers had taken the lead 
In cutting burdensome stocks, with 
manufacturers maintaining output 
close to the current new-order rate 
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in the hope that the latter would turn 
up, but enforced cuts in production 
during June and July should place 
producers’ inventories in good shape. 
In addition, higher labor costs are an 
influence working toward higher 
prices. More general recognition of 
the implications of these developments 
might well lead to a major change in 
the public’s tendency to save rather 
than spend. 

There is no visible reason to antici- 
pate another buying spree like those 
which occurred immediately after the 
invasion of South Korea, and again in 
early 1951, though such a develop- 
ment is conceivable. (It will, of 
course, be much better for business in 
the long run if a spree of this type is 
avoided.) And an expectation of 
generally favorable business con- 
ditions must allow for the probability 
that some lines will fail to share in 
the prosperity. 

Electrical equipment, other ma- 
chinery. and paper are leading groups 
whose prospects over the balance of 
the year are somewhat less rosy than 
average. Their influence will be more 
than offset, however, by continued 
high-level operations in the building, 
petroleum, food and other fields and 
by recovery in textiles and other soft 
goods lines from the subnormal levels 
of recent months. 

Good volume prospects do not in 
all cases imply equally favorable earn- 
ings. Higher taxes, higher labor 
costs, increasing competition and (in 
some lines) consumer resistance to 
higher prices will keep net income 
from fully reflecting gains in sales. 
However, there are likely to be very 
few instances during the balance of 
this year of sharp declines in earning 
power, and dividends should be well 
maintained, reflecting the strong fi- 
nancial position of most corporations. 


Dividend Changes 


American Can: Quarterly of 35 cents 
on the new common payable August 15 


.to stock of record July 24. This is 


equivalent to $1.40 on the old shares 
which were split 2-for-1 and subse- 
quently received a 100 per cent stock 
dividend on split shares in May. Last 
payment on the old shares was $1.25 
quarterly in May this year. 


Amoskeag Co.: $4 payable June 30 
to holders of record June 25. The pre- 
vious dividend was $5 paid last De- 
cember. 








Aspinook: 20 cents payable July 17 
to stock of record July 7. Company 
paid 25 cénts quarterly on the old shares 
prior to distribution in partial liquida- 
tion declared June 9 of one new share 
plus $16 in cash for each two $1 par 
shares held. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe: Quar- 
terly of $1.25 payable September 2 to 
holders of record July 25. Previously 
the road paid $1 quarterly. 


Baldwin Rubber: 10 per cent in stock 
payable July 31 to stock of record 
July 15. Company also declared a quar- 
terly of 15 cents and an extra of 10 
cents, both payable July 25 to stock of 
record July 15. 

Barcalo Mfg.: 25 per cent in stock 
payable July 25 to stock of record 
July 7. Company also declared a quar- 
terly of 10 cents payable August 20 to 
stock of record July 30. This cash divi- 
dend will be paid on the shares issued 
as a stock dividend as well as on the 
shares now outstanding. 

Hall (C. M.) Lamp: 10 cents payable 
July 21 to stock of record July 10. Pre- 
vious payment was 15 cents in June a 
year ago. 

Higbie Manufacturing: 25 cents pay- 
able August 1 to stock of record July 15. 
Previous payments were 10 cents on 
May 1 and 5 cents plus 5 per cent in 
stock on February 1. 

Peabody Coal: Took no action on 
common dividend usually due around 
this time. Last payment was 15 cents. 

Reynolds Metals: 10 per cent in stock 
payable August 8 to stock of record 
July 23. On May 27 company declared 
a quarterly of 25 cents to be paid July 1. 

Westmoreland Coal: Took no action 
on the dividend which usually has been 
declared at this time, and which nor- 
mally would be paid in September. 


New Corporate Issues 


Registered With SEC 


Boston Edison Company: $15,000,000 
first 3%s due 1982. (Offered June 25 at 
100.455%.) 

Safeway Stores, Inc.: 200,000 shares 
of 4%% preferred stock ($100 par). 
(Offered June 25 at $100 per share.) 

The Empire District Electric Com- 
pany: 150,000 shares of common stock. 
(Offered June 26 at $22 per share.) 

Midwest Piping & Supply Company, 
Inc.: 100,938 shares of common stock. 
(Offered June 26 at $28.50 per share.) 

Public Service Company of Indiana, 
Inc.: $25,000,000 first 334s due 1982. 
(Offered June 26 at 102.384%.) 

California Water Service Company: 
50,000 shares of common stock. (Offer- 
ed June 26 at $29.25 per share.) 


S. Morgan Smith Company: 100,000 
shares of capital stock. (Offered June 26 
at $14.25 per share.) 


Gulf Power Company: $7,000,000 first 
3%s due 1982. (Offered June 26 at 
100.47%.) 


New England Power Company: $5,- 
000,000 first 3%s due 1982. (Offered 
June 27 at 1007%%.) 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The American Metal Company, Ltd. 


Republic Aviation Corporation 





Incorporated: 1887, New York. Office: 61 Broadway, New York 6, x. 
Annual meeting: First Thursday in May. Number of stockholders ia. 
cember 31, 1951): Preferred, 492; common, 2,630. 


Capitalization: 


RE RN NG og casasnsbavigeaeenners tess csaisseescusehokee $15, ony 000 
*Preferred stock 4%% cum. ($100 par)............---eeeeee 84,358 shs 
Common stock (no par) PE ER 3 SESE re ee 2,700,208 shs 


*Callable at $105. 


Business: One of the larger domestic custom smelters and 
refiners of non-ferrous metals. Substantial income normally 
comes from mining investments, primarily foreign, which 
include Rhodesian Selection Trust, Roan Antelope Copper 
Mines, O’okiep Copper Company, Tsumeb Corp., and Penoles 
mines and lead smelters (Mexico). 

Management: Regarded as one of the leaders in its field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $43.5 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $9.8 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $17.6 million. Book value of common stock, $27.13 
per share, adjusted for 1952 stock split. (Non-current secur- 
ity investments carried at $27.8 million against $79.9 million 
market value.) 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
issuance; on common 1887-1919; 1921-30; 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Operating income comes mainly from smelting 
and refining of ores produced by others. World conditions 
and metal prices have important bearings on income from 
foreign investments. 

Comment: Preferred stock occupies average position; com- 
mon combines normal risks of metal industry with those 
inherent in foreign investments. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.. <7 4 $0.70 $0.91 $1.74 $1.93 $1.91 $2.83 $3.85 
Dividends paid ..... 0.45 0.45 1.02 0.91 0.91 0.91 1.43 
MEE” cutenpereaeee aa 17% 19% 14% 15% 15% 21% 82% 
BOW: sciisanuasusses 9% 11% 10% 11% il 10% 13% 20% 


*Adjusted for all stock dividends and 2-for-1 stock split in 1952. fIncludes gains 
on sales of capital assets, $0.05 in 1947, $0.50 in 1948. {Paid 5% in stock. 





Creole Petroleum Corporation 





Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, New York office: 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. Annual meeting: In April or May. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1950); 3,753. 


Capitalization: 

RE SS NE. 5s bas baWasae ene on cake been enh aeons ent oeeeeeeeooe Non 

Capital ROO WME Siiic.s case eae scence enseiaeeecacee aes *25,865,310 che 
~ *About 24,500,000 shares (95%) held by Standard Oil (N. J.) Septem- 

ber 22, 1950. 


Business: Large integrated oil company with producing, 
transportation, refining and marketing facilities and conces- 
sions, all in Venezuela. In 1951 concessions totaled 3.2 mil- 
lion net acres, producing wells numbered 2,652, net crude 
output was 230 million barrels and refinery run was 46.3 mil- 
lion barrels. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $172.8 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $3.3 million; receiv- 
able from Standard Oil (N. J.), $237.2 million. Book value 
of stock, $23.42 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Steady expansion of crude and refined production 
and improving position in world market have favorable im- 
plications. Middle and Far Eastern producers offer princi- 
pal competition. 

Comment: Nature of industry renders stock speculative. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.. hs 33 $2.43 $3.13 $5.06 $7.68 $4.49 $6.45 448 
5.75 


Dividends paid ..... -25 1.25 1.75 2.85 3.60 3.00 3.40 

High (N. Y. Curb).. hom 34 38 43% 53% 41% 52% 85 
Low (N. Y. Curb)... 22% 24 24% 25% 37% 28% 30% 52% 
28 








Incorporated : —— Delaware. Office: Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, i951) : 3,872. 


nonctigemmenige A 
Repti VUE NES kocb scx dgaancdhs ks sed as8 bansneseenennee *$3,199,755 
Capital ue wii BOP canteen Soin cdi< sins deokigiopecuees 1,005,406 shs 


*Notes payable. 


Business: A specialist in high-speed, high-altitude, heavily 
armed and armored pursuit, fighter and interceptor planes. 
Presently in production are the F-84, F-84E, F84F, RF-&8F, 
F-84G and YF86A Thunderjets. Models under experimental 
contract include the XF-91 interceptor turbojet with supple- 
mental rocket motors. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $7.5 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash, $7.4 million; inventories 
less progress billings, $22.0 million. Book value of stock, 
$12.14 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1943-46 and 1950. 

Outlook: Company depends upon military business, ex- 
penditures for which should continue to hold to high levels 
for another year or so, at least. Profit margins on this type 
of business are limited, however. 

Comment: Stock is definitely speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share....*$3.76 1. 50 De. 51 be 11 $2.19 $0.87 $2.34 $2.02 
Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.50 0.25 one None None 0.50 1.00 
SRE Lavcaneuaseswe 7% 18% 24% “7 13% 8% 16% 16% 
DN occult sane omen 3% 7% 71h 4% 6% 4% 5% 10% 


*Adjusted. {Includes carry-back tax credits, $3.78 in 1947, $0.40 in 1948. {Listed 
N. Y. Stock Exchange May 14, 1945; previously N. Y. Curb Exchange. D—Deficit. 





Stewart-Warner Corporation 





Incorporated: 1912, Virginia, acquiring an established business. Office: 
1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. Annual meeting: Second Wed- 
ry - a at Richmond, Va. Number of stockholders (December 31, 


Capitalization: 


a | Seer err err er ree eer re Non 
Capital stock (35 PO wceiasessienwiskccusaccinecheteaseee 1,283,420 che 


Business: Five divisions make (1) Alemite lubricating 
equipment, Stewart-Warner speedometers, gauges, etc.; (2) 
Bassick casters, Flo-Tilt chair controls, powdered metal 
parts, furniture trim, etc., (3) South Wind and Saf-Aire auto, 
boat, aircraft and home heaters; (4) products for Canadian 
markets; and (5) radio, television and electronic products. 


Management: Competent and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1951, $20.6 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $7.0 million; inven- 
tories, $22.1 million. ($3.2 million U. S. Gov’ts are carried 
with non-current “investments and advances.”) Book value 
of stock, $25.82 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1913-30, 1935-37 and 1939 to 
date. 


Outlook: Diversification lends some measure of stability, 
but sales and- earnings will continue to depend largely on 
the rate of production by the cyclical automotive industry. 
Consumer goods output will grow in importance as restric- 
tions are lifted. 


Comment: Stock is a business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
*Earned per a. . $2.38 $1.28 $2.87 $2.97 $3.47 %. 4 $5.03 $3.59 
2.44 3.55 3.20 


tEarned per share... 1.54 2.28 1.65 1.88 

Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 L 00 1.50 1.75 
eee ee TENN 17% 25% 26% ##19% 16% 14% 21% 20% 
WUE aoscccskdisonss 11% 16 13% 13% 12% 9% 12 15% 





*Before war contingency and postwar rehabilitation reserves in 1944, inventory 
reserves in 1945-50. ?fAfter such reserves. 
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This $5. Investment Book loos em All! 


38th EDITION OF FINANCIAL WORLD'S 


FORTHCOMING 1952-REVISED ANNUAL 


“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” BOOK 


READY IN AUGUST 


Nearly 10,000 Advance Orders for 
This Great New Book Received to Date 


The newly-revised 38th edition of 
FINANCIAL WORLD’s big An- 
nual $5 “Stock Factograph” Book, 
having 304 pages (814 x 1014 
inches) crammed with informa- 
tion on stocks, will TOP ALL 
OUR PREVIOUS REFERENCE 
BOOKS FOR BUSY INVESTORS. 
Completely indexed for quick 
reference, and covering approxi- 
mately 1,200 Regular and Digest 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPHS,” plus 





Would Not Be Without 
“Stock Factograph” Book 


“I would not be without your 
‘FACTOGRAPW’ Book. I use it 
constantly and believe it is worth 
your entire subscription fee,” 
writes subscriber E. F., of New 
York. 











more than 500 condensed FACTO- 
GRAPHS of N. Y. Curb Exchange 


and over-the-counter stocks. 


The long and specialized experi- 
ence of our staff, well trained in 
analyzing BASIC INVESTMENT 
VALUES, has demonstrated be- 
yond all doubt that the really safe 
foundation upon which to build 
your permanent investment policy 
is KNOWLEDGE OF.THE BACK- 
GROUND HISTORY OF EACH 
CORPORATION as presented so 
concisely yet so completely in FI- 
NANCIAL WORLD’s unsurpassed 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPHS.” 


You can materially increase the 
benefits from your FINANCIAL 
WORLD subscription as well as 


all your other financial reading by 


IT'S FREE > 





With One Year's Subscription for Our 
4-PART INVESTMENT SERVICE, at 
only $20; or for only $1.00 ADDED to 
6-months' subscription—$11 for BOTH. 


frequently consulting this compre- 
hensive 304-page book to study the 
background, the corporate set-up, 
financial position, investment qual- 
ity and future outlook of more 
than 1,600 listed stocks. The Regu- 
lar and Digest “FACTOGRAPHS” 
will also give you an 8-year 
PICTURE OF EACH STOCK’S 
RECORD, showing in _ tabular 
form: (a) Yearly Price Range for 
8 Years; (b) Yearly Earnings per 
share for 8 Years; and (c) Yearly 
Dividends paid per share for 8 
years. You, too, will call the new 
“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Book 
our top production and a “MUST” 
in analyzing stock values. 


=|.) 0 Ue; eRe RR 8 


Get Maximum Benefit of YOUR FREE “‘Stock Factograph” Book, 
Completely Revised, by Mailing Your Subscription Before August 1 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20.00 check (or money order) please send me your 


4-PART Investment Service consisting of: 


(a) Next 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD; Name 
(b) Next 12 issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF 1,970 LISTED 


Stocks” (Ratings and Statistics) ; 





BIG SAVING! What you pay us for a subscription 


(or our books) is a deductible income tax expense. 





(c) Investment Advice-by-Mail Privilege—see “Advice” folder; 


(d) Next Annual “Stock FacrocraPnx” Book, 38th Revised Edition. 


Over 1,700 “Stock Factographs” fully indexed—an extra $5.00 


Service WITHOUT ONE CENT ADDED COST. Ready in 


August. 


ee ee ee eeeeee 


eee eee eee eens 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeer tr eeeeeeeeene 


| 


(July 9) 








[| Check here and send $11.00 for SIX MONTHS’ subscription AND 1952-Revised “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” BOOK. (38th Ed.) Ready in August. 


L] Check here, ADD $1.00 fer “‘11-Year N.Y.S.E. Stock Record, 1940-1950’’. 


JULY 9, 1952 


7 Send $1.25 for “12-Year Curb Record, 1940-1951.” Just published! 


‘=m 00; 08008 RR 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Evans Products Company 





General Public Utilities Corporation 





Incorporated: 1923, Delaware; established 1915. Office: 13101 Eckles Road, 


Plymouth, Michigan. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in May. Num- 


ber of stockholders (February 1, 1952): 1,502. 


Capitalization: 


Se IRR 5g nach s oss sok aser ess aundesiena moses car $3,085,347 
TORUS UO A NRE) ovo 5 cae ssles seas hkccivasdendenbasun 256,397 shs 


Business: Manufactures loading equipment for railroad 
freight cars, oil burning space and water heaters, heating 
and ventilating equipment for buses and trucks, stampings, 
wood battery separators, venetian blind slats and plywood. 
A subsidiary in British Columbia produces battery separa- 
tors and venetian blind slats. Owns timberlands in Oregon 
and British Columbia. 

Management: Under leadership of Evans family. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $5.7 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $1.4 million; invento- 
ries, $5.6 million. Book value of stock, $38.45 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1928-30; 1935-37; 1944-48 and 
1950. 

Outlook: Wide range of customer-industries and product 
diversification modifies effect of cyclical consumer demand. 
Is dependent upon suppliers for many metal parts now in 
short supply, but owns its major raw material (lumber) 
supply. 

Comment: Characteristically wide earnings swings make 
the stock speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.. dell | 72 $3.12 $3.29 - = D$0.388 D$2.12 7¢$5.23 $2.88 
Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0. None 0.50 0.25 
MES wtianussusunae 17% 283% 33% Rong 20% 10% 15% 18% 
DD, sctswatessovebe 9% 15% 15% 17% 9% 6% 8% 18% 

*Includes $0.31 postwar refund. +Includes $0.48 net life insurance proceeds. D— 
Deficit. Note—Paid 5% stock dividend in February, 1952. 





The Mengel Company 








Incorporated: 1899. New Jersey; established 1877. Office: 
Colorado Streets, Louisville 1, Ky. 
May at Louisville, 

(December 31, 1950): 


Fourth and 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday in 
or Jersey City, N. J. Number of stockholders 
Preferred, 667; common, 4,200. 


Calitalization: 
i ren A... css scabce sos sbeaeesu sa sossevauseseceeeaesore $1,521,600 
*Preferred stcok 5% cum. conv. ($50 par)........cscesececce 25, 


270 shs 
CORRINEN SO: GL WD oaicocsccscccscnessssceswesessneess see 590,731 shs 


*Callable at $55; 
common stock. 





convertible at any time into three shares of 


Business: One of the largest U. S. producers of hardwood 
products, including veneers, plywoods, furniture, wallboard, 
panels, flush-type doors, boxes, corrugated containers and 
(under agreement with U. S. Plywood) Flexwood (thin 
veneer on fabric back), and Kalistron, a plastic sheeting. 

Management: Long identified with company. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $8.2 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $19 million; inven- 
tories, $7.2 million. Book value of common stock, $24.93 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends on present preferred 
since clearing of arrears in 1941. Paid on common 1901-17; 
1929-1930; and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Restrictions on new building, particularly on 
residential construction, during the national emergency is 
an adverse factor. But the growing need for shipping con- 
tainers should help stabilize over-all results. 

Comment: Shares have cyclical characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.72 $1.66 $2.91 $3.95 $8.12 D$0.44 $4.66 2. 56 
Dividends paid .... 0.40 0.30 0.60 1.45 1.25 0.75 1.05 sis 
High § ..ccccccccccce 16% 295% 35% 2456 10% 18% i% a1% 
TOW ..cccccccccccee 8% 14% 18 16 11% 7% 10% 


*Including profit from sale of assets, $0.06 in 1951, eo in 1950; but excluding 
a” equity in U.S. Mengel Plywoods, $0.41 1951, $0. 63 in 1950. 
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Incorporated: 1906, New York, as Associated Gas & Electric Company; 


present title adopted upon reorganization in 1946. Office: 67 Broad 
Street, New York N. Annual Teg Pirsi Monday in April. 
Number of R.. Fe (January 17, 1952): 66,290 

Capitalization: 

ee i OTe Te et ree re eee reer ee ry se $200, oy 000 
Subsidiary preferred stock. . 2 iis s5.. cowie cccdescceccic. saeco $70,000,000 


Common stuck (35 O68) ..50 baa! tech cc dl. i Gakccs fdas 8,511, rth shs 


Business: Controls Jersey Central Power & Light, Metro- 


politan Edison, New Jersey Power & Light, Northern Penn- f 


sylvania Power and Associated Electric, last mentioned 
owning Pennsylvania Electric and Manila (Philippine Island) 
Electric. Principal services rendered are sales of electricity 
(95% of 1951 revenues) and gas to portions of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and the Philippine Islands. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
capital deficit December 31, 1951, $6.3 million; ratio, 0.85- 
to-1; cash and special deposits, $12.8 million; marketable 
securities, $425,598. Book value of common stock, $17.13 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1946 to date. 


Outlook: In compliance with SEC order relative to final ; 


integration of the system, company will dispose of the gas aq 
properties of Jersey Central Power & Light, the electric © 


properties of Northern Pennsylvania Power and its Philip- © 


pine properties. The other units, consisting of Pennsylvania 
Electric, Metropolitan Edison, New Jersey Power & Light © 
and Jersey Central Power & Light ultimately will be oper- | 


ated as an integrated system. 
Comment: The shares are of medium quality. 


/ 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK © 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 © 
Earned per share..Reorg. eff. $1.43 $1.54 $2.02 $2.07 $2.25 $2.22 $1.84 © 
Dividends paid....—January, 1946— 70.25 0.80 0.80 0.85 1.10 1.35 
ee ae Listed N.Y.S.E. 23% 16% 15% 17 18% 21% & 
Pe January 22, 1946 14% 11% 10% 11% 14% 16% 





*1944-46 predecessors, based on 1946 recapitalization. 
Carolina Gas and Electric for each 10 shares of G. P. U. held. 









Standard Railway Equipment Manufacturing Co. 





Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, consolidating several established — 
the oldest dating from 1889. Office: 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4 
Til. Annual meeting: Third Monday in March. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1951): 7,515. 


Capitalization: 


TS DO an 6 6406. 60:64:4.546606.06500.0660.050.460 5000000 000R Ree 
Common stock ai OE 58sec bison tcueasesesescissaevesves iy 385;600" shs 


Business: Manufacture and sale of metal roofs, ends and 
other parts and equipment for use in the construction, re- 
pair and rebuilding of railroad freight cars, mark company 


as the only one of its kind, accounting for an estimated 85% © 
of the total with car builders themselves the only competi- — 
Recently introduced a machine for truing diesel loco- | 


tors. 
motive and car wheels without removal. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 


1951, $9.8 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $4.0 million. 
value of stock $9.57 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1946 to date. 


Outlook: Sizable replacement business helps cushion the | 


cyclical swings of the industry, but earnings are likely to 
follow an irregular pattern in the period ahead. 


Comment: Shares are a more or less typical business © 


cycle issue. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.34 $1.56 46 $2.87 $2.63 $1.66 $1.88 $2.31 
Dividends paid ..... None None 1.00 2.00 1.70 1.60 1.70 1.75 
High. ...csscccccccee *Listed N. Y¥. 8. E. 155% 19 td 4 17% 
LOW... ccccccccccccccs — June 4, 1951—- 11% 12 7 10 14 


*1947-50 over-the-counter bid prices. 


tPaid one share South © 





Book © 


FINANCIAL WORLD © 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 = 1951 


12 Months to May 31 


American Gas & Electric.. $4.56 $5.01 
Atlantic City Elec........ 1.67 1.69 
California Water ........ 2.96 2.35 
Capital Transit .......... 1.10 1.60 
Consumers Power ....... 2.67 2.96 
Fall River Gas.......... 1.72 1.71 
Houston Lighting & Pwr.. 1.53 1.29 
Indiana Gas & Water..... 1.99 2.14 
Iowa Southern Utilities... 1.19 1.90 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 1.82 2.07 
Middle South Utilities.... 1.75 1.72 
New England Gas & Elec. 1.19 1.22 
Portland Gen. Electric... 2.65 2.71 
Utah Power & Light..... 2.36 2.79 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr..... 1.79 1.82 

9 Months to May 31 
Corby (H.) Distillery.... *0.54 *0.89 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel .... 65.35 6.28 
Masonite (erm. ....6. 6.4 1.94 1.49 
Murray COlee.... 6b6 080 2.61 5.52 
Nat'l Linen Service ...... 0.62 0.77 
Seeger Refrigerator ..... 3.02 2.84 
Schenley Industries ...... 2.11 4.67 

6 Months to May 31 
Amer.-Marietta Co. ..... 0.84 1.39 
Continental Fdry. & Mach. 3.28 1.33 
Ohio Seamless Tube...... 3.29 3.06 
Rice-Stin, Eat. 2201006000 0.58 2.46 


5 Months to May 31 


Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 4.48 4.15 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R.. 9.74 5.96 
Bangor & Aroostook..... 5.27 3.57 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 2.19 1.74 
Del., Lack. & Western... 1.28 1.86 
eee 1.14 0.92 
Illinois Central .......... 4.86 4.07 
Illinois Terminal ........ 0.18 0.28 
Lehigh Valley .......... 2.24 1.18 
New York Central....... 0.13 D0.90 
Norfolk & Western...... 1.79 1.89 
oe. a 4.95 4.53 
3 Months to May 31 

Beatrice Foods .......... 0.50 0.50 
General Instrument ...... 0.17 D0.06 
20 Weeks to May 18 

CATO devinsccaceas 3.34 3.63 
12 Months to April 30 

Atlantic Coast Fisheries... 0.14 0.14 
Kimberly-Clark Corp..... 5.29 5.80 
6 Months to April 30 

Deere @:6e.65..< 008056 4.99 4.72 
Firestone Tire & Rubber.. 4.81 5.85 
General Plywood ........ D0.002 0.05 
12 Months to March 31 

Bulova Watch .......... 4.07 6.02 
Circle Wire & Cable..... 2.71 aaa 
Pettibone Mulliken ...... 10.69 11.51 
Ray-O-Vac Co. ......... 1.77 3.47 
3 Months to March 31 

Factor (Max) .......... 0.03 0.17 
Los Angeles Transit...... 0.30 0.16 
j 12 Months to February 29 
United Shoe Machinery... 2.34 3.17 
12 Months to January 31, 

Benrus Watch ........... 2.08 2.32 
1951 1950 

12 Months to December 31 

American rr p2.30 p2.35 
Associated Laundries ..... DO.22 #D0.11 
4) 2.00 2.04 
Reeves-Ely Laboratories .. 1.21 1.02 





*Canadian currency. b—Class B stock. p— 
Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 


JULY 9, 1952 


Dividend Meetings 


a he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


July 7: Anderson, Clayton & Com- 
pany; Boston Woven Hose & Rubber; 
Dominguez Oil Fields; Hires (Chas. 
E.); New York Merchandise; Prentice- 
Hall; Rittenhouse Foundry; Steel Com- 
pany of Canada; Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line. 

July 8: California Water & Tele- 
phone; Eastern Sugar Associates; Em- 
pire District Electric; Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical; Macco Corporation; Onon- 
daga Pottery; Phillips Petroleum; Proc- 
ter & Gamble; Suburban Gas Service. 

July 9: Best & Company; Franklin 
Stores; Gar Wood Industries; Grand 
Union Co.; Hershey Chocolate; Howe 
Sound; Interchemical Corporation; 
Kresge (S. S.) Company; Laura Secord 
Candy Shops; Miles Shoe; Petrolite 
Company; Standard Dredging; Tennes- 
see Corporation; Woolworth (F. W.). 

July 10: Beech Aircraft; Grant (W. 
T.); Idaho Power; Mead Corporation; 
Melville Shoe; Reynolds (R. J.) Tobac- 
co; Scotten Dillon; Sinclair Oil. 

uly 11: Agnew-Surpass Shoe; Alloy 
Cast Steel; Beck (A. S.) Shoe; Byron 
Jackson; Columbus & Southern Ohio 
Electric; Indiana Gas & Water; L’Aig- 
lon Apparel; Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore; Mid-Continent Petroleum; Pa- 
cific Power & Light; Puget Sound 
Power & Light; West Point Manufac- 
turing. 

July 14: Hearn Department Stores; 
—— (Geo. A.); Spencer Kellogg & 
ons. 

July 15: Phillips Screw; Public Service 
Electric & Gas; Standard Railway 
Equipment; Stein (A.) & Co.; Sun Oil; 
Weston (George) Ltd. 

July 16: American Zinc, Lead & Smelt- 
ing; California Water Service; Central 
& South West Corporation; Continen- 
tal Can; Dallas Power & Light; Gen- 
eral Paint; Mississippi Valley Public 
Service; New York Air Brake; South 
Bend Lathe Works; U. S. Hoffman Ma- 
chinery. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





REAL ESTATE 





CALIFORNIA 





California 


For Sale 


PASADENA: In exclusive Santa Anita Oaks, 
highly restricted, a 7-rm. colonial ranch type, all 
modern. % A. wooded, landscaped. 3 bd. rms, 
3 baths, den, 2 fireplaces, Payne furnaces, 2-car 
garage, BBQ, patio. All fenced. $49,500. For 
photographs and details, 
J. H. Castleman—Frances H. Miner 

Real Estate Brokers 

171 So. Los Robles 

Pasadena, California 








HOME WITH INCOME 


Charming ivy-covered brick home of distinction 
in exclusive locality converted into 4 delightful 
luxury apartments and well rented. Ideal for 
retired couple who need home with established 
income. Nicely landscaped. Brick 2-car garage. 
$32,000. Apply for appointment to 


B. W. Hopkinson 


101 River Rd., Merrimac, Mass. Tel, 2281 





SAFEGUARD YOUR 
DOLLARS 


INVEST IN A PRODUCTIVE 
DIVERSIFIED FRUIT FARM 


85 ACRES 1,200 TREES $55,000 


Hudson. An outstanding orchard; apples, pears. 
peaches, cherries, plums and few thousand Con- 
cord grape vines. Exceptionally well managed 
and completely equipped. New tractor. Residence, 
10 rooms, bath, heat, poultry and packing houses. 
Barn. ge stream. cellent views. Work- 
ing couple may remain. 


8. B. TAPALOW 
JOSEPH P. DAY, INC. 


7 DEY ST., N. ¥. C. 17 DI. 9-2000 








FLORIDA 


CENTRAL FLORIDA 


Florida’s finest all year climate 35-room hotel, 
fully furnished D.R. & kitchen, 5A hill top 
location overlooking 18-hole golf course 3 miles 
from city, perfect layout for nursing home or 
Industrial Co. rest home near fishing, hunting and 
other activity. Price: $125,000. Terms available. 
Brochure on request. Brokers protected. 

A SPORTSMAN’S DREAM 
Beautiful private sandbottom lake on 72 A, % 
mile from US 441, good swimming and fishing, 
perfect homesite or good development possibilities, 
more acreage adjoining, available. Price: $12,000. 


WILLSON, NICHOLS & CO. 


926 Silver Springs Bivd. 
OCALA, FLORIDA 








MAINE 


BEAUTIFUL MAINE ESTATE 


Seven-room, fieldstone, all-year residence, de- 
signed by architect, facing New Meadows Lake 
between Bath and Brunswick. Three baths, 3- 
car garage, landscaped terraces, 7 acres, dock and 
sailboat. Available. Send for pictures. 





Roger D. Skillings 
Bath, Maine 





CANADA 





MAGNIFICENT QUEBEC 
HUNTING & FISHING ESTATE 


FOR SALE 


Superbly located in an uncrowded section of 
Quebec’s Laurentian Mountains on a paved all- 
weather highway, 100 miles from Montreal, this 
700-acre estate is adjacent to some of the finest 
trout fishing and deer and moose hunting areas 
on the continent. Property fronts on 8 lakes. 
Beautiful sand beach, Lakes suitable for amphibi- 
ous aircraft. Property is heavily wooded includ- 
ing a maple sugar bush of about 100 acres. 
Topography suited for laying a golf course. 
About 6 acres under market-garden. Several 
miles of private gravel motor roads connect 3 
of the lakes. Buildings: 3 cottages, 7-6-5 rooms 
furnished (with running water, electricity, tele- 
phone), workshop, garage, farm buildings, boat- 
house, fishing camp. uipment: 2,500 watt 
power plant, water pump, farm tools-equipment, 
power saw, 18-foot speedboat, rowboats, canoes, 
telephone lines, water mains. Property ideally 
suited for a gentleman’s estate, private hunting 
and fishing club, or exclusive resort or cottage 
development. Tremendous speculative possibilities. 
Price: $95,000. For inspection visit, write: 


JULES LEMAY 
St. Alexis des Monts, 
Maskinonge Co., P. Q., Canada 








WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
FINANCIAL WORLD 











FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 


ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Safety First for Savings—Answers to eighteen 
typical questions about the nature of Federal 
Savings & Loan shares, and how this form of 
insured investment can assist in a family 
financial program. 


Municipal Bonds—A new folder describing a 
free “Watching Service on Municipal Bonds" 
which enables investors in these securities to 


keep posted on developments affecting their 
holdings. 


Six Lists For Investors—To fit varying needs, 
securities are listed as |—Low-priced specula- 
tion; 2—Special Situations; 3—Growth Stocks; 
4—Income Growths; 5—Stable moderate yield 


and 6—Canadian Issues. Offered by a N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 101 stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


Seasoned Oil With Good Yield—Analysis of 
refiner of jet-engine fuel with unbroken divi- 
dend record since 1944—shares now selling 
to yield over 7 per cent. 


Investor's Reader — A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," “Busi- 
ness at Work" and “Production Personalities.” 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company? 
—A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
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Financial Summary 







































































































































—Rt ; | Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE = 
240 A otc ane Seasonal ett = 230 
1935-39=100 295 
a \ AVN IE ie 
\ naa a aan 
180 i" \ 
160 INDEX OF \ 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
| | 1952 195 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 192 3) F MAM J J 
e 1952 ~ 1951 
Trade Indicators jumels Jume2i  Jume%  Jume% 
TElectrical Output GWE)... 2. cavsicsccsses 7,126 7,254 7,318 6,898 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)........... 12.1 11.8 12.3 100.8 
Mreiaht Dar WOE E. oiiiw cscs civsedicapens 631,043 643,860 +645,000 821,615 
1952 " 1951 
——t 6 hee} lene. coe 
ihet Lae 6é. cine focetde >f Federal ).... $34,679 $35,257 $32,877 
{Commercial Loans.......-. Reserve 20,518 20,776 19,220 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... { Members }.. 1,709 1,777 1,399 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 ae 32,060 32,407 31,176 
[Demand Deposits.......... | Cities , 53,202 53,924 aE 49,916 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............. 1,354 1,421 $1,579 1,095 
GMoney in CircwlaGiOn, «....0..6. .ccscccceccdoeee 28,830 28,787 28,814 27,601 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. 
Market Statistics— New York Stock Exchange 
i . 1952— =) m—— 1952 . 
jae — fas mat tnt tee eee es Co 
30 Industrials .. 270.45 271.24 272.44 | 274.26 275.46 275.46 256.35 
20 Railroads ... 101.38 102.02 102.39 Exchange 102.73 102.91 102.91 82.03 
15 Utilities . 49.65 49.63 49.69 Closed 49.66 49.78 50.44 47.53 
65 Stocks ...... 104.95 105.30 105.68 | 106.13 106.46 106.46 96.05 
So 1952 
Details of Stock Trading: June25 June26 June27 June28 June30 July! 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,230 1,190 1,210 1,386 1,450 
Sentens “EU. ns ccdexsccewnsn 1,101 1,060 1,078 1,113 1,126 
Number of Advances............ 478 451 485 535 515 
Number of Declines............. 332 ' 297 290 Exchange 318 299 
Number Unchanged............. 291 312 303 Closed 260 312 
New Highs for 1952............. 40 53 51 | 61 66 
New: Lows for 1952.04.66. ssscéses 14 12 10 6 9 
Bond Trading: ’ 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.82 08.82 98.84 | 98.87 98.92 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,020 $2,500 $2,440 | $3,584 $3,600 
. povicmns ME crite 
*Average Bond Yields: ‘May 28 June 4 Sune’ 11 Junel8 June 25 High Low 
REM oe cinsensteweet 2.933% 2.933% 2.929% 2.926% 2.926% 3.026% 2.890% 
BR. wscasddioeeiaadee 3.280 3.300 3.293 3.282 3.265 3.390 3.263: 
a rere 3.535 3.542 3.540 3.544 3.553 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.08 6.04 5.92 5.88 5.81 6.25 5.75 
20 Railroads ....... 5.59 5.49 5.43 5.46 5.42 6.00 5.42 
20 Utilities .....3.5: 5.37 535 5.42 5.47 5.48 5.59 5.35 
OO Stathks ......<2.; 5.98 5.93 5.83 5.81 5.75 6.13 5.71 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended June 30, 1952 


Shares 

Traded 

Cited Siaten Blaelis eich 60k RS tilesveweaes 116,800 
Apo Mi pmlnctn ee i oie 5.0ns shcsns ce nda 59,300 
International Telephone & Telegraph....... 54,600 
New York Central Bairoat.......... 2.00 s00 53,300 
Stamdard Gas Be: FCG sais csiscies ivesiien 47,000 
Pennsylvania Ratlvond : .:. ooh 56 oe vc esas 42,700 
CONE: RS nino caso dre xancanscacenadeiems 41,000 
American Machine & Foundry.............. 39,500 
Betilahiods Swed oobi hoes HOS Bin ee 37,200 
Standard Oil (New Jersey).............006. 36,600 


—Clos 


—— 


June 24 June 30 

3834 40 
6% 6% 

18% 183% 
2014 20% 
1334 13% 
20 20% 
5714 583% 
1734 20 

. 494 51% 
793%, 81 


Net 


+ 4K 
+2% 
4154 
+1% 
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recommendation but a statistical record 


valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 








New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
atom Manufacturing ........ OO: cscneins P 36% 36% 45% 52 66% 71 57 69 eoee 
pe Sere Jaw 27 26 5 41 49 39 42 47 cose 
(After 2-for-1 split SR sccenness ipo acaie date ES rb hin pls aa 33% 32% 
November, 1948) eccccccce Low eoccccccce eoee eoee eece eeee eeee eoee eeee 30% 21% 
Earnings ..... $3.10 $2.15 $2.59 $2.65 $2.43 $2.01 $4.17 $6.15 $4.61 
Dividends .... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.50 3.50 3.00 
lisom Bros. Stores.......... MED ‘etakcarec 17% 15 ‘ ik rts 33 si sume aks zara 
yee peed gs 14 11 1 16 21 baits ea ae 
(After 2-for-1 split eee = me ee ace a 96 ne sy 40% 25% 19% 19 
January, 1946)............ GAN kdcaccacc ex. a Sa apee cheats 23% 19 14 14% 
Earnings ..... $1.57 $1.10 $1.08 $1.03 $1.38 $3.53 $3.02 $2.67 $2.14 
Dividends .... 0.85 0.62 0.60 0.60 0.75 1.75 1.62% 1.50 1.20 
kco Products ............ Ape Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange————39 Ks 52% ee ees mene 
edwanen oo —, 1945 33 ae uae aes 
(After 2-for-1 split MEE . Skwkcsncs ; Pies wife ’ 27% 27% 16% 14% 
September, 1946).......... BS sc dcdcaacns pee ; er cau 174% 15% 10% 10% 
Earnings ..... $1.04 $0.78 $0.96 $1.07 $0.77 $4.35 $3.29 $2.93 $1.92 
Dividends .... Not available 6.30 0.70 1.20 1.20 
Elastic Stop Nut........... . High 13% 18 15% 13 16% 8% 8% 8% 
, Ee i) 2, rs 10% 11% 8% 8% 6% 4% 5% 6 
Earnings m$4.15 m$4.07 m$1.76 m$1.79 mD$0.14 mD$0.40 m$0.57 m$0.79 
Dividends .. 1.25 1.00 0.75 None None None 0.55 0.70 
j Electric Auto-Lite ....... ont cadsrnaki 30 39% 45% 71 80% 65% 56 45% 
CUE cescsccccs 20 30% 37 42% 50% 50% 39% 33% 
Earnings . ... ; $3.41 $3.52 $4.09 $3.76 $2.72 $7. 17 $8.16 $7.58 
7 Dividends .... 3.00 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
: Electric & Musical Industries.High ......... 4 1% 5 6% 7 7% 3% 2% a 
, FF OS er % 9/16 1 3% 4 3% 2 1% 1 
‘ Earnings ..... j0.63%  j4.81% *%u4.04 89.3% 89.7% 89.8% 26.2% 20.2% 214.9% 
4 Dividends .... None $0.06 $0.06 $0.08 $0.09 $0.08 $0.15 None $0.09 
a Electric Storage Battery.....High ......... 34% 34% 42% 47% 55% 56% 57% 56% 51 
eS eee 33% 29% 31 39% 434 40 47 48% 34% 
ie Earnings ..... $3.65 $2.20 $2.27 $2.18 $2.20 $3.62 $6.87 $6.67 $4.86 
ivi eae 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 2.25 
Elgin National Watch 334 me 31 3 3676 3 ee aaa 
2 2 23 A, aa aa 
| (After 2-for-1 split Me pe anes innt obks sata 30% 24% 17 13% 
) March, 1946).............. axa aati lite ds aitine ‘nae 17% 15% 12% 10% 
$1.94 $1.40 $1.43 $1.22 $1.31 $1.79 $1.73 $2.14 $2.03 
. 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.58 1.10 1.10 1.25 
: 2 EMMGtt Ci cca ccsetas ices p Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 1634 og 39% 24% 27% 28% 
P June, 1948 ——————_- 1 14% 15% 19% 17% 
Fe $2.76 $2.86 $3.40 $2. rd $1. r $1.15 $3.99 $7.14 $6.85 
1.00 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 0.25 1.50 1.75 
) El Paso Natural Gas........ 33 26% - 32 34 48% 61% 59% 76 80% 
| 1 3 27 34 4 46 553 66 
(After atoms split — _ a ae 7 “ : “ _ _ 29 
s Se ea aicke a aan nee Site ae 23% 
$1.13 $1.10 $1.16 $1.19 $1.19 $1.25 $1.71 $2.34 $1.92 
0.77 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.88 0.80 0.80 0.80 1.20 
) & Emerson Electric Mfg 6% 5 9% 22% 29% 30% 17 20% 14% 
| 2 4 4% =~ 21% 1% 9% 12% | 8% 
Earnings ..... j$0.83 j$1.57 j$2.01 j$4.51 j$2.61 jD$1.02  j$2.89 j$3.02 j$1.16 
Dividends .... 0.10 0.35 0.50 0.80 1.00 one 1.05 1.00 1.0 
ca Radio & SE cidade Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 27% 43% 24h 24% awa 
) (Af mung. . ETC, | — March, 1945 20% 17% 13% 21% owas 
— i ee 5 as oa se ao 16% 18% 
and 2-for-1 split en ~ a Sama Aaa ee 
) 4 May, 1950) Sere sesecces oe Low eeereesces sees eee eeee eeee seer eens seer eeee ee 
4 Earnings ..... k$0.47. -k$0.40 =k $0.37 k$0.45  k$0.50 k$0.84 k$1.42 k$1.50 k$1.90 
4 Dividends .... None None 0.06 0.22% 0.25 0.22% 0.474% 0.46 p0.55 
4 Empire District Electric..... OTS Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 21 %s 19% 16 18% 
ee cok ——_ October, 1946 11% 12 14% 
Earnings ..... $1.51 $1.58 $1.52 $1.86 $1.86 $2. 33 $2.03 $2.30 $1.97 
: Dividends .... Pee pies pias 0.28 1.12 1.12 1.12 1.12 1.21 
; Endicott Johnson ............ ME cekeseces 47% 49% 58% pas 81 -— ‘ 7 ‘ ou 
igvetowes 9 39 62 6 6 iad a 
= 2-for-1 split High ......... - a : eh je : es ahi aaa 38 34 35% 
. ee ATES Low -seseee++. sis esta eae enti ots F ¥ 2 2H 
arnings ..... m$2. m$2.44 m$2.4 5 m$2. m$2.5 m$3. m$4. m$2.48 
| ; Dividends .... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.58 2.10 2.00 
| j Equitable Gas....... Sevenesede sesscoses Listed N. ¥. _ Sonat Exchange 
4g oo Ee 1950 
Earnings ..... $0.81 $0.90 wh 19 $1. 12 $1.27 $1.45 $1.84 
ividends .... sai Kiaers 2Sen sacs ~~ OSA 0.76 
‘quitable Office Building....High ......... % % 1% 1% 44 54 4% wid ree 
te 1/16 1/16 % 2% ; rape 
OND ce icctency seemed ae High ......... 5 ate pe ties aaet ene <u 4% 6% 
BR ics os de ces kate > ih Pe “nhs wen ee 3% vt 4% 
: Earnings Peete eD$0.09 eD$0.19 eD$0.29 eD$0.30 e$0.08 e$0.35 e$0.36 e$0.4 e$0.69 
Dividends ...._ None None one None None None None None None 


—. 








rinted by C. J. O’BRIEN, Inc. 
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*Fiscal year changed. 


Earnings, Dividends Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 20 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 


15% 
12% 
$3.43 
1.20 


13% 
m$1.73 
1.15 


se 
ar: ° 


e$0.82 
0.45 


1951 


36% 
$5.75 
3.00 


19% 
15% 
$2.36 
1.20 


e$0.68 
0.60 


e—12 months to April 30. g—12 months iv June 30. j—12 months to : aeneorenes 30. k—12 months to October 31. m—12 months to November 30. p—Also 
aid stock, u—9 months to June 30. w—1ll months to November. 30. D—Deficit. 








The distance to death 


EADERS who travel much are inter- 
R ested in how far their peregrinations 
may take them before the inherent risks 
in transportation bring their journeys to 
a too sudden stop. 


By automobile, bus, air or rail are your 
chances best? 


Travel statistics of the nast five years 
indicate that you can go six times as far 
by rail as you can by air before being 
mathematically certain of meeting death. 


Rail transportation is eight times safer 
than auto and taxi in terms of death, 
and seventeen times safer in terms of 
injury. The Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way Company, for example, has not suf- 
fered a passenger fatality in the last 
thirty-seven years. 


Paradoxically, bus travel is slightly 
safer than rail travel. Statistics do not 
tell us why bus travel per passenger mile 
is eleven times as safe as travel by auto 
and taxi. We can be sure that among the 
reasons are: the bus has fewer drunken 
drivers than the auto, and when collision 
between them occurs it is more likely to be 
fatal to the occupants of the auto; when 
collision occurs between the bus and the 
truck they are more on equal terms. 


Even two and one-tenth fatalities per 
100 million passenger miles, as was the 
experience of autos and taxis, does not 
cause one to stop and listen unless it is 
expressed in more earthly figures. 


What interests the taxi driver is how 
many lifetimes he could spend in his daily 
stint behind the wheel before statistically 
being injured or killed. Assuming a forty- 
year working life a hundred miles a day, 
two hundred and fifty days a year, the 
taxi driver could expect to go fifty life- 
times without being killed, but only two- 
thirds of a lifetime without being injured. 


When it comes tothe distance to death we 
find that it is twenty-five hundred times 
around the earth by air and fifteen thou- 
sand times around the earth by rail. (And 
there are some commercial travelers who 
feel that they must be approaching these 
figures!) 


The airplane pilot doing only nine hun- 
dred and fifty hours per year for only 
twenty years at two hundred and fifty 
miles per hour can expect to spend only 


_ thirteen working lifetimes before meeting 


death. There is the consolation of know- 
ing, however, that there is very little pros- 
pect of his being merely injured. 


The railway conductor, looking forward 
to a fifty-year working life one hundred 
and fifty miles per day, three hundred 
days per year, can reasonably expect to go 
one hundred and sixty-five lifetimes with- 
out death, but only five lifetimes without 
injury. 

We office workers and non-commercial 
travelers may have a less glamorous ex- 
istence than the airplane pilot, but before 
we cloister ourselves to escape the mathe- 
matical certainty of death by travel if 
continued long enough, we might remem- 
ber that more accidents occur at home 
than any place else on earth. At home the 
distance to death may be only to a slip- 
pery bathtub. 





Travel expectancy before meeting death expressed 
in millions of miles of travel per passenger fatality 


AUTO 50 
Posto ca 


AIR 63 
fers ce 


RAIL 370 














This is a column which appears in the July issue of Railway Progress Magazine, written by Robert R. Young, 
Chairman of the Federation for Railway Progress, and is reproduced here as a public service. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio 











